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SCENES OF ACTUAL WARFARE 
AND AREAS OF UNREST 
IN EUROPE TODAY. 


SIXTEEN WARS NOW RAGING 


ESPITE the armistice and the Peace Conference, battles still rage in dixtracted 
Europe. Armies surge forward and back as the fortunes of war smile and 
frown upon them. In place of the one war which raged between 1914 and 
1918, there are now sixteen wars in Europe, while one has just come to an 

end after bloody fighting, and several brand-new ones may break out at any moment. 











East const of the Adriatic, (Fiume, Dalmatia, Albania.) 
The Rhine, (zone occupied by French, British, and Americans.) 
The Bolsheviki were, until recently, waging war against forces of the Allies on 


ister of War, in an endeavor to turn the tide of the fighting, were hastily de- 
( Continued on Page 11) 
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“A cat in gloves catches no mice.”— Ben F ranklin , 














League of Nations Monument on Lake Erie 


MONUMENT to the League of Na- 
tions is planned, under a bill now 
before Congress, as an addition to 
the Perry Memorial on Lake Erie. 

The great column which has been com- 
pleted commemorates the victory und the 
treaty that gave the world its first begin- 
ning of a nations’ league, as well as the 
hundred years of peace between the two 
great English-speaking nations. It is 
altogether fitting, the men who are plan- 
ning the work point out, that a memorial 
to the foundation of the League of Na- 
tions should be established, as indeed one 
monument, with the permanent reminder 
of the unfortified boundary between the 
United ‘States and Canada, and the 
agreement that has kept all fleets of war 
off the Great Lakes. Under the bill, 
which is awaiting the calling of the new 
Congress to be voted upon, the Federal 
Government will take over the Perry 
Memorial and is empowered to erect new 
buildings in harmony with it. 


The memorial was dedicated with in-“ 


ternational ceremonies on Sept. 11, 1913. 
It_is a great. Doric column, standing on 
Put-in-Bay Island, which lies between 
the. main waters of Lake Erie and Put- 


in-Bay. It occupies the centre of a ter- 
race 750 feet long, and the plan which 
has been drawn up by Joseph H. Freed- 
lander, and accepted by the Centennial 
Commission, provides for a low Greek 
building at each end of this terraced 


space. 
One of these buildings—the one to the 
left as one approaches from the bay—is 


te be a War Museum, containing the 


relics of Commo- 
dore Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry and his 
decisive battle on 
Lake Erie, and 
trophies and re- 
minders of the 
events of the pres- 
ent war. It will 
be a broad Doric 
structure with col- 
umns on all four 
sides and will be 
approached by 
wide flights of 
steps from the 
stone terrace. In- 
side will be a large 
hall. 











At the other end will be a colonnade 
designed as a specific reminder of the 
League of Nations and monument to in- 
ternational peace. In the centre will 
stand a heroic statue symbolizing the 
league. Then on three sides of the open 
space just behind the statue will be 
erected the Doric colonnade, a double row 
of columns with a walk between them. 
eens this walk will be memorial decora- 

» tions and tablets 

' comm emorating 

: the battles of the 

> war and the league 
itself. 

Broad flights of 
steps will be built 
from the terrace, 
which is about 
twelve feet above 
the water level, 
down to the shore, 
and from there a 
driveway will be 
laid to the boat 
landing. The ‘lo 

* cation of the Perry 
. Memorial on ‘its 
little island above 





the lake has been one of the distinct 
charms of the monument, for by day 
the tall shaft is reflected in the waters 
below, and by night the effect of the illu- 
mination on the marble is enhanced by 
the glow that it throws on the lake. The 
material of the column is pink Milford 
marble. The new buildings will, of 
course, be the same. 

The Perry Memorial was erected by 
the Federal Government and the States 
of Ohio, Pennsyivania, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, New York, Rhode Island, 
Kentucky, and Massachusetts, acting’ 
through an interstate board known as 
the Perry’s Victory Centennial Commis- 
sioners. The commissioners are named 
in the bill before Congress to form the 
Perry’s Victory Memorial Commission. 

With the exception of the Washington 
Monument, the 340-foot Perry Memorial 
is the highest monument in the world. 
Inside is a large rotunda, with a statue 
of Perry in the centre and tablets te com- 
memorate the men of his ships set in the 
surrounding wall. The memorial is self- 
supporting, for an elevator takes guests 
to enjoy the view from the top on pay- 
ment of a small fee. 


Copyright. Interstate Board of Perry's Victory Centenniaf Commissioners. 
Perry Memorial With Proposed Additions Constituting League of Nations Monument. J. A. Freedlander and A. ian Seymour Are the Architects. 
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Winning a Generalship at Twenty-seven 


Critchley Uses F ew Words-in Felling-How He Rose from Rank of Lieutenant After Going to’ 
War With Canadian Army in 1914 


EW cases of rapid rise in rank of 
soldiers can compare with the 
record of Brig. Gen. Alfred Cecil 
Critchley. When the war began 

he was 24 years old and a Lieutenant in 
the Canadian Army. In February, 1918, 
he had reached the Brigadier’s grade, 
and assumed command of the air and 
ground training school of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps. 

In New York the other day he was 
asked how it had happened. His answer 
was laconic and without frills: 

“I started soldiermg back in 1908. 
When the war broke out I was a Lieu- 
tenant in Lord Strathcona’s Horse. That 
is the name of the Canadian permanent 
forces. We went over to England soon 
after the war started. The Canadian 
Division was held over there for a while 
jn training camps. I was made Captain 
in February, 1915. We were originally 
a cavalry regiment, but the army in 
France was so hard pressed for infantry- 
men that we were transferred into that 
service. By December, 1915, I was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major, and shortly 
afterward was made Brigade Staff 
Captain. [In the English Army a Bri- 
gade Staff Captain is a rank higher than 
a regimental Major.} Next came the 
grade of General Staff Officer of the 
Third Grade in a Canadian Division, fol- 
lowed by the rank of Brigade Major. 

“ By August, 1916, I was General Staff 
Officer of the Second Grade. I was then 
asked by General Byng, who was in com- 
mand of the Canadian Army, to organ- 
ize an officers’ training school for the 
Canadian Corps. I went back to Eng- 
land for this purpose in November, 1916, 
with. the. rank of Colonel We started 
the school at Beck’s Hill, where I was 
made General Staff Officer of the First 
Grade. I kept up constant liaison be- 
tween England and France, continually 
crossing and recrossing the Channel to 
see how the officers trained at the school 
were coming on. The school- proved a 
great success, and in February, 1918, I 
was assigned the command of the officer 
and cadet training school of the Royal 
Flying Corps with the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

“ Active participation in the war was 


over for me when I left for England in 


1917. Up to that time I had been sta- 
tioned at the front. While I was in act- 
ive service my father and two brothers 
came out to my regiment as junior offi- 
cers. I was Captain at the time, while 
my father, O. A. Critchley, now a Major, 
was a Lieutenant. 

“General Critchley wears two wound 


stripes on his left arm, and one red and 
four blue stripes on his right. The red 
stripe means that he was in the war in 
1914; the four blue stripes indicate his 
four years of service. He was wounded 
in August, 1915, while fighting with the 


French at Messines Ridge, and later in 
1916 in the Ypres salient. He received 
the Distinguished Service Order in 1916, 
and in 1918 was made a Companion of 
the Order.of St. Michael and St. George. 
When asked to tell what special feat of 


bravery had given him the two decora- 
tions he replied: 

“Nothing; the same things that were 
done by thousands of other men. Usual 
thing in war. Nothing extraordinary 
about it.” 


General Critchley, When a Captain, Was in the Same Regiment With His Father and Two Brothers. 


Left to Right: 


Lieutenant W. R. Critchley, D. S. 0. Now Major; Captain A. C. Critchley, C. M. G. D. S. G, Now 


Brigadier General; Lientenant O. A. Critchley, the Father, Now Major; Lieutenant J. A. Critchley, 
Killed in Action, March, 1917, After His Promotion to the Rank of Major. 


field, toilet utensils beside ‘the archives, 


| Wounded in Battle, She Aided Others 


Miss Isabel Stambaugh, Cited for 
Bravery Under Fire When Wounded 
at Amiens, March, 1918. 


NE of the interesting patients at 
Embarkation Hospital 4, formerly 
the Polyclinic, is Miss Isabel 
Stambaugh of Philadelphia, who 

wears three service stripes on her left 
arm (having missed the fourth by but a 
month) and one wound stripe on her 
right arm. . 

Miss Stambaugh is a nurse and served 
with one of the six nursing units lent to 
the British Army. She saw most of her 
service in the evacuation hospital at 
Letre Port. ’ 

“Letre Port,” ‘she said, “is right 
behind the Somme sector. There was 
mever a chance te get bored. My most 
vivid memories are, however, connected 
with the Amiens push. That was in 
March, 1918. I was at a clearing station 
near Péronne, behind the lines of the 


English Army. The Germans came on - 


and forced the English back. On the 
third day of the battle we began to see 
the English file past our station. I have 
a clipping written by an English war cor- 


respondent which describes exactly the 
stream of life that filed past us. 

“*The roads were overflowing with 
life to an extent that we had never seen 
here hitherto,’ he said. ‘It was some- 
thing like a fair or a caravanserai ex- 
tending for tens and tens of miles. The 
spectacle of an army retiring cannot be a 
fine one. And yet this had something 
great. The most minute order presided 
ever the movements of the troops. 

At all crossroads the inevitable police- 
man was regulating, as in Piccadillly, the 
procession of motley convoys. There 
were three strips of vehicles in the road- 
way. Artillerymen were asleep on their 
gun carriages or on their horses. The 
material was in good condition and so 
were the horsea 

Quite a world defiled before us. Min- 
gled with the British were the Italian 


" mavvies and Chinese coolies, the latter 


carrying. their “barda”’ in the Oriental 
way, that is, attached to the ends of a 
long, flexible pole. 

The headquarters staff of an army corps 
were installed on the roadside and lorries 
were discharging furniture in the open 


while high in the air an airplane was just 

dropping the latest news of the forces en- 

gaged in the battle near by. 

“* All this went on right before our. 
eyes. The wounded were continually 
being brought in and continually being 
sent out to hospitals further in the rear. 
Finally we were shelled and had to evac- 
uate the hospital. We retired as far as 
Amiens and established headquarters.’ 

“it was there that they got me. On 
March 26 a shell dropped right among 
us and hit the surgeon, the anaesthetist 
and myself. I didn’t know I had been 
wounded and ran to the-help of the men 
in the room. It was when I saw the 
others coming to that I discovered I had 
been hit. We were ‘ operated ’ that night 
in the midst of the shell-firing. I could 
hear the spasmodic crashing and reverb- 
eration as I went of under the ether.” 

Miss Stambaugh was cited by Field 
Marshal Haig for bravery under fire 
and has been recommended for the D. S. 
O. of the United States Government. 
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CAUSES OF THE KOREAN UPRISING 


Propagandism of Secret Societies, One Partly Religious, and Attitude of Missionaries Held 
Partly to Blame—Situation as It Is Seen by an American Admirer of Japan ; 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 
Emeritus Professor eof Philosephy, Yale 
University 

OME of the causes of the present re- 
volt in Korea are obvious to the 
casual observer, but others are ob- 
scure and lie deep in the psychol- 

ogy of the people and in their national 
history. The former are the more super- 
ficial arm less likely to be of any perma- 
nent influence; the latter are more dif- 
ficult to deal with and much surer to 
furnish permanent obstacles to. the best 
success of. the Japanese plans, however 


a + a tie 





much improved, for the economic devel- 
opment, social improvement, and politi- 
cal satisfaction of the body of the Korean 
common people. 

To explain the troubled and hostile 
condition of multitudes of the Koreans 
under a Government which they still con- 
sider as foreign and imposed upon them 
unjustly by superior force, it is custom- 
ary to point to similar conditions in 
Egypt, British India, the Ukraine, Lithu- 
ania, Austrian Poland, and indeed pretty 
much over the entire world. The refer- 
ence is pertinent, and, as a matter of 
fact, there is a large amount of essential 
agreement in all these cases. But in 
none of the other cases is the political 
ignorance quite so dense, or the long-con- 
tinued submission to a Government in- 
trinsically corrupt and disregardful of all 
the interests of its own subjects, and so 
really dominated by the lowest foreign 
influences (emanating from that inex- 
haustible fountain of political corruption, 
China,) as had been the case in Korea 
for 500 years prior to its occupation by 
the Japanese Protectorate under Prince 
Ito. 

And yet the Korean patriots are boast- 
ing the departed glories of their past 
“ freedom,” and, like all the others like- 
wise affected, are calling loudly for the 
application to them of more or less of the 
“ Fourteen Points” of President Wilson. 

One cause of the present, and of all 
previous demonstrations, is the propa- 
gandism of a certain secret society in 
foreign lands, (“patriots” in their own 
eyes, but “dangerous conspirators” in 
the eyes of the Japanese Government,) 
who procured the assassination of Prince 
Ito, of our countryman, Durham White 
Stevens, and of some of their most in- 
fluential countrymen, supposed to be too 
friendly to the Japanese; and who, at the 
time of Stevens’s murder, were “ lying 
low ” for Bishop Harris, so that the au- | 
thorities in San Francisco thought it’ best 
not to allow the good man to land on the 
wharf, but sent the Gevernment boat to 





take him from the ship in the offing and 


carry him straightway to the railroad 
station; and who were fabled to have in- 
cluded the writer in their benevolent 
plans, provided he were summoned to lay 
before the court which was trying the 
murderers, what he knew about Stevens’s 
self-denying work in Korea, for the good 
of its common people. 

The number of active members in this 
association is not easy to determine; but, 
according to the best calculations, it is 
about 250 in Siberia, 800 in Manchuria, 
500 in Hawaii and America, and smaller 
numbers scattered about among other 
foreign nations. A considerable quotum 
of emissaries and tools are maintained in 
Korea, in spite of the diligent watch over 
them of the Japanese Government. 

A still more dangerous association is 
known as the “Chundokyu,” which, on 
account of its color of religion, is influ- 
ential among the native Christians, espe- 
cially among the boys and girls of the 
missionary schools. The Chundokyu was 
founded by Son-hei-kei, a son of the old 
Emperor, who is credibly accused of fan- 
ning the present uprising to its large di- 
mensions, of having for many years been 
engaged in extorting money from the 
adherents of the “ quasi-religion,” and of 
having gone to Sdul to attend his 
father’s funeral with the express inten- 
tion of making it the occasion of a gen- 
eral revolt, if not a successful revolution. 
This secret political society seems in its 
religious aspect to be a mixture of Con- 
fucianism and Christianity. Historically 
speaking, it is a remnant of the old 
Tunhakton, a society which had caused 
uprisings before the Sino-Japanese war. 
To quote an unfavorable opinion: “ It is 
an organization of malcontents of the 
worst character. They are idlers, who 
cannot work steadily, but who are ac- 
customed to be lazy and intriguing and 
riotous, because of Japanese leniency.” A 
more intelligent account of this secret 
society, as given by a Korean noble- 
man, ascribes its origiff to one Sai- 
Sai-gu, who, after studying the ways of 
Heaven in his mountain retirement for 
twenty-one days, came down to found the 
society for “the teachings of heavenly 
ways.” 

Son-hei-kei, the leader of the present 
disturbances, is therefore only its third 
head. But the society has some 800,000 
active adherents who contribute to its 
treasury 7,000 yen monthly (about 
$3,500) in cash, besides special contribu- 





: Photos by Dr. and Mrs. George Trumbull Ladd. 
Teachér and His Pupils Just Outside a Village School. 


tions of 10,000 yen four times a year. 
When Son and twenty-seven others of 
the society who signed the independence 
manifesto were arrested, he was found 
to have several thousand yen about his 
person, and was subsequently reported 
to be living in jail with the luxury of a 
royal personage, although his most de- 
voted followers outside are expecting 
him to deliver himself by his miraculous 
powers. 

It is this sort of thing which connects 
the mobs and popular demonstrations 
with so large a multitude of otherwise 
contented and peaceful people, excites 
the superstitious and ignorant native 
Christians, and tends to involve the mis- 
sion schools and missionaries in the sus- 
picions of the not infrequently too offi- 
cious and unwise members of Japanese 
officialdom. It is the same thing, how- 
ever, which illustrates those psycholog- 
ical characteristics that for the present 
render, and for a long time to come will 
continue to render, the Korean common 
people unfit for self-government, and 
which throw a flood of light upon the 
history of Korea during 500 years of dis- 
graceful misrule by utterly corrupt offi- 
cialx, eunuchs, and concubines, patterned 
after the Chinese model and under Chi- 
nese influences. 

Of such psychological characteristics 
the two most prominently destructive of 
the power of self-government arc -the 
prevalence (and here the evil is not con- 
fined to the common people) of debasing 
superstitions and incredible credulity, 
aml of almost complete untrustworthi- 
ness in word and action. Thee pclitical 
ineptitudes and their corresponding po- 
litical crimes are not at all inconsistent 
with much which is admirable and lov- 


able in the average Korean, and which - 


gives promise of economic and social 
prosperity throughout Korea, if only it 
ean for long enough time be well gov- 
erned. 

The writer had sufficient and intimate 
acquaintance with both these good and 
bad qualities in exceptionally favorable 
circumstances. in the Spring of 1907. 
The condition of the country, on account 
of the recent disbandment and disarming 
of the Korean Army and the practically 
insane excitement of the great revival, 
was much more threatening then than it 
is at the present time. When lecturing 
in Pyeng-yang I received a visit from 
the Governor of the province, who, his 
lips white and his hands trembling, drew 





from his sleeve a forged document which 
purported to divulge a plan to dethrone 
the Korean Emperor and carry him off 
captive to Japan. A young rascal stu- 
dent had been haranguing the people all 
night long, and not a few of the worst 
classes had been working themselves up 
to deeds of violence and murder. With 
the assistance of Dr. Noble, the mission- 
ary in whose house I was staying, it was 
just possible to counteract this lie, re- 
assure the Governor and the people, and 
prevent a bloody outbreak. 

In the early days of the present up- 
rising the rumor was circulated, and 
widely credited, that President Wilson 
was coming in person to Séul to rescue 
the Koreans from the Japanese yoke, 
and that simultaneously the Korean 
shopkeepers, who were growiny restive 





Christian Family in Seoul, Capital of 
the Nation. 


under the embargo, might open their 
closed doors. ° 

At first the conspirators announced 
the plan of “passive resistance,” rein- 
forced by the closing of all the Korean 
shops, and by strikes on the part of all 
the Korean laborers working for Japa- 
nese individuals or corporations. Procla- 
mations were tacked to the telegraph 
and telephone poles and to the sides of 
buildings, urging that “there be no vio- 
lence on the part of Koreans, neither de- 
struction of property nor of life and limb 
to any Japanese.” The proclamation, 
like the manifesto, was signed, for the 
most part, undoubtedly in good faith, by 
many native Christians, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, and if the Govern- 
ment had preserved a sufficient degree 
of moderation and calmness in the trying 
circumstances which followed some of 
the worst consequences could probably 
have been avoided. But thousands of 
Korean malcontents and rascals seized 
the opportunity, and that followed which, 
under all the conditions, was sure to fol- 
low. Let us cite a few examples: 

On March 1 a group of 200 Korean 
students belonging to a missionary 
school and led by a Korean student who 
had recently come from Tokio collected 
a mob of thousands of the populace, 
broke through ‘the police into Tokujukyu 
Palace, crying banzai and throwing 
stones, but they were dispersed without 
any considerable injury to either party. 

On March 2 a more serious disturb- 
ance took place. A group of students 
from the mission schools in Séul, in- 
cluding girls, got up a riot which raged 
all the afternoon, and which the police 
say they could not subdue with moderate 
measures. This disturbance was started 


. by Son, the self-proclaimed founder of 


the religion named “The Teachings of 
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A Farmer’s Ox Cart, in the Hermit Kingdom. 


Heavenly Ways.” The next day Son and 
thirty-seven other Koreans he!d a secret 
Meeting to celebrate the news that the 
Peace Conference at Paris had forma!ly 
approved the agitation for the restora- 
tion of the independence of Korea. 

When the police, having got wind of 
the meeting, raided it, the rioters pa- 
raded the streets, stoning the shops and 
stores as they marched passed. A com- 
pany of infantry was called out, and 
about 100 arrests were made. 

On March 4 the Christian schools of 
Pyeng Yang were reported as largely 
deserted, owing to the fact that the 
gatherings of nearly 2,000 people in one 
of the churches and a mission school had 
resolved themselves into a mob, which 
had paraded the streets proclaiming the 
independence of Korea; and on the fol- 


lowing night the police station was at- 


tacked and the troops were called out. 
Similar occurrences were reported at 
Chinampo and Anshu; at the latter place 
the gendarmerie felt obliged to use their 
firearms, killing nine Koreans and in- 
juring eighteen others. 

On March 8 the disturbances were re- 
ported as spreading and getting worse; 
but it was chiefly the presence of boys 
and girls from the Christian schools 
which gave the police and the troops so 
much trouble to preserve their reputa- 
tions from the charge of unnecessary 
severity and even of occasional savagery. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
these “innocents” invariably succeeded 
in collecting about them a mob of thou- 
sands of the worst elements, and then 
became inextricably mixed with them. 

Toward the end of the month of March 
the disturbances began to subside in the 
districts where they had been most acute, 
and to move from north to south. The 
schools in Séul were by April 1 prac- 
tically all reopened; for the Korean peo- 
ple themselves had become weary of agi- 
tation and angry at the obstacles placed 
in the way of the education of their chil- 
dren; many of them even welcomed the 
arrest by the Government of those of 
their fellow-countrymen who were 
charged with coercing boys and girls to 
absent themselves from school. 

In their management of this unfor- 
tunate affair the Japanese Government 
of Korea has committed its crowning in- 
discretion—not to use a harsher word— 
by the way in which it has treated some 
of the American missionaries and mis- 
sionary institutions. The domiciliary 
searches of the Severance Hospital was 
as foolish as it was predestined to be 
fruitless. Not quite the same thing, how- 
ever, can be said of the inquisitorial atti- 
tude and action toward the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The Government 
has not forgotten how, in 1907, in spite 
of the utmost diligence of its Foreign 
Seeretary and the refusal to allow branch 
societies te be organized outside of Sédul, 
no inconsiderable intrigues against the 
benevolent rule of Marquis Ito were car- 
ried on under cover of the association. 
One of the worst of these conspirators 
was the then Minister of Education, who 
made the speech complimenting me for 
my services to Korea at the end of my 
lectures before the association. One of 
its members who had been intrusted with 
a considerable portion of the money 
which Mr. Wanamaker had given for a 
new building lent it to a rascally Japa- 


nese usurer, and between the two it dis- 
appeared from sight until the Japanese 
Government intervened sternly for its re- 
covery. Even then the messenger by 
whom some of the funds were sent back 
by the family of the culprit squandered 
them on the purchase of a counterfeiting 
machine and on presents for a Court girl, 
who was his mistress. Indeed, unless the 
Korean Christians have greatly changed 
during the last ten years in respect to 
truth telling and honesty in money mat- 
ters, and in respect of their trustworthi- 
ness with political affairs, their conduct 
is still often comically immoral. 

The Séul Press, which may be looked 
upon as at least a semi-official organ, 
in its issue of March 22, when the dis- 
turbances were already subsiding, frank- 
ly ates the missionary body as a 
whole from any active participation in 
the uprising or its subsequent hostile 
demonstrations. But it adds: . 

“ We can well sympathize with them in 
the attitude of neutrality they took in 
connection with the troub'’e. But it is not 
ourselves alone who wish that they would 
show much more courage and tell the 
truth to the misguided Koreans, and so 
endeavor to get them to retrace the er- 
ring steps they have taken.” 

Inf this connection it can scarcely be 
forgotten _that a considerable portion of 
the missionaries did throw their influence 
against Marquis Ito’s efforts in behalf 
of the Korean common people, and that 
it was the pistol of a Korean Roman 
Catholic convert which put an end 
to the life of the most powerful and 
devoted friend those misguided and 
misgoverned people ever had. Nor is 
it easy to overlook the significance 
of the fact that’ the missions of the 
English Church and of the American 
Methodist Church have seldom or never 
had any controversy with the Japanese 
Government of Korea. It is natural and 
right that the missionaries should sym- 





pathize with all the troubles of their con- 
verts, both actual and prospective, but 
they ought to avoid all assumptions of 
racial superiority, remember that it is as 
Christian teachers and not primarily as 
Americans ‘that they are in Korea, and 
that both they and their converts must 
obey the order of existing government 
until it ean bé changed, or else accept the 
conseauences. 

The presez:: revolt in Korea is likely 
to ~coult in ultimate good, both to the 
Japanese Government and to the Korean 
common people. As to the great eco- 
nomic prosperity and the benefits of an 


order under law such as were never be- 


fore enjoyed, there can be no manner of 
doubt. This has been an incalculable 
good. But there have been two serious 
faults in the Government of Korea, which 
during the last eight or nine years have 
become increasingly conspicuous, and 


have come near to wrecking the good. . 


The spirit and habitual attitude of offi- 
cia'dom has been far too much patterned 
after the model of Prussian militarism. 
Here, then, is another imstance where that 


thrice-accursed evil has made one of its © 


indirect contributions by way of example, 
to the disgrace and woe of humanity. 
The yoke of Germany in educational and 
military and political matters has been 
very heavy in the Far East, as it has 
been in Europe and the Near East. Again, 
the Japanese soldiery and gendarmerie 
are not fit to be intrusted with the sup- 
pression of such disturbances without 
being under strictest control from the 
calmest and wisest of officers. And of 
such officers there are not now enough 
to go around. Even the police are likely 
too easily to lose their heads and to re- 
sort to extreme measures when they are 
first hit with a sod or a stone, not to say 
by a bullet. They lack the calmness and 
nerve which enabled twoscore of English 
policemen, armed only with clubs, to hold 
in check the countless thousands of na- 
tives that packed solid the streets of 
Byculla in Bombay, furious_at the rumor 
that the Government was going to carry 
off their relatives to the plague camps 
in order that they might murder them 
and.use their blood with which to cement 
bridges. ° 

The present non-militaristic and in- 
creasingly democratic home Government 
has definitely promised to inaugurate and 
carry through an extensive system of re- 
forms in the Government of Korea. When 
interrogated in the House of Represent- 
atives a few days ago regarding the 
rising in Korea, Mr. Suzuki, the Govern- 
gent delegate, responded in part as fol- 
lows: “ The present incident has taught 
the Governor General of Korea a val- 
uable lesson in the administration of Ko- 
rea, and it is proposed to introduce re- 
forms in the Government of the country. 
It is clear that the successful assimilation 
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of Koreans cannot be accomplished mere- 
ly by school education, and that ‘it will 
be necessary that a new method should 
be adopted regarding the assimilation of 
Korea by Japan.” : 

Mr. Suzuki went on to say that, while 
it seemed necessary to put down by force 
such lawless and unruly characters as the 
adherents of the Chundokyu, thé utmost 
conciliatory method would be employed 
toward the Korean people generally. 

In the last seventy years the Japanese 
have not shown themselves unwilling to 
learn the lessons of failure and-loss of 
regard in the eyes of foreign nations. In 


Native Farmer in His Rain Hat. 


"a very interesting editorial in its issue 


late in March, when the disturbances had 
largely subsided, The Japan Advertiser, 
which represents the point of view of 
Americans residing in Japan, after com- 
menting on the immeasurable benefits 
which Japanese rule had already con- 
ferred on Korea, and expressing its be- 
lief that it was the intention of the Jap- 
anese Government to follow more closely 
the lines which Ito had laid down and 
which have proved the best, closed by 
saying: 

“To let the Koreans be good Koreans, 
proud of their country’s past, its culture, 
its language, and confident of its future 
linked in indissoluble bonds with the Jap- 
anese Empire, is the best way to make 
them good Japanese.” 


Seventh’s Band at the Front 


REGIMENTAL band does other 
things besides play marches for the 
boys and entertain them behind -the 

lines, it was pointed out by Lieutenant 
Lawrence Matt, bandmaster of the 107th 
Infantry Band, (formerly the 7th,) who 
arrived with his outfit a few weeks ago 
after months in Flanders and on the 
Hindenburg line. 

Lieutenant Matt said the officers of 
the British, French, and Australian regi- 
ments, after hearing his men play, ad- 
mitted that it was the most wonderful 
band in France, and he added that Gen- 
eral Pershing told the bandmaster that he 
believed it was “the finest band in the 
United States Army.” In fact, the Aus- 
tralians asked Lieutenant Matt to bring 


the band to Australia and tour the coun- 


try. 

When the band left Spartanburg: it 
consisted of twenty-two men, but later 
twenty-eight more men were taken from 
the ranks of the regiment, bringing the 
number to fifty. Of this number, Lieu- 
tenant Matt gave especial praise to his 
assistant, Sergeant Gorman B. Mance, 
who, he said, had been a great favorite 
with the boys because of his willingness 


at all times to oblige with a solo on his 
cornet. He also mentioned some of the 
prefessional talent—Sergeant James 
Gillespie and Private Earl Rickert 
among them. Lieutenant Matt said that 
once Rickert, who used to be in vaude- 
ville, took an empty grenade in each 
hand and stood opposite a few German 
prisoners, threatening them with the 
bombs. The prisoners very excitedly 
pulled up their hands and yelled “ Kam- 
erad!” Another one of the profes- 
sionals was Harry Sharp, formerly with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

When the musicians were not playing 
they had to bury the dead, attend to the 
wounded, put the detonators in the 
bombs, and guard the regimental prop- 
erty and colors. At Dickebush, Lieuten- 
ant Matt and his men had to keep on 
their gas masks for three days following 
a terrific discharge of mustard gas by 
the enemy. At other towns, too, the 
musicians had to remain in “ No Man’s 
Land ” for hours at a time, removing the 
wounded and at the same time dodging 
the shellfire about them. 

- Lieutenant Matt also told how the 
band after a battle in the Hindenburg 


drive last September welcomed the re- 
turning fighters with “ Over There,” and 
“Gray Jacket,” the 7th Regiment’s 
marching song. They marched with the 
tired heroes to the camp and then 
cheered them up with a concert of jazz 
and ragtime, lasting for almost two 
hours. 

The band plans to tour this country, 
playing at theatres and concert halls in 
the large cities, and after that to go to 
England, France, Belgium, Spain, and 
Australia. His American tour will last 
fine months, he said, and his stay in 
Europe will be a year'and a half. The 
battle-scarred instruments are on view 
in the window of the Knabe Piano Com- 
pany, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth 
Street. 


“Trish Logic” 
Whist! It would seem that the wise 
ones 
Have niver a time to be jolly; 
Meself 'tis that’s thinkin’ that wisdom. 
Manes sometimes a small bit o’ folly. 
CORA LAPHAN HAZARD. 
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Condemned’ With Edith Cavell 


Story of Louise Thuliez, Belgian School leacher Who Was Saved from Death 


¢ 


N the morning of Oct. 12, 1915, an 
Q official announcement was posted 
in the streets of Brussels, capital 
of Belgium, by order of General 
von Bissing, German Governor General. 
It contained the names of ten persons 
upon whom sentences had been imposed 
for helping allied soldiers to. escape from 
the territory occupied by the Germans. 
The first five named on the list-had been 
condemned to death. One was Edith 
Cavell. The others were her four princi- 
pal helpers: Philippe Baucgq, architect, 
of Brussels; Louise Thuliez, school teach- 
er, of Lille; Louis Severin, apothecary, 
and the Countess Jeanne de Belleville. 

“The sentence against Baucq and 
Cavell has already been carried out,” was 
the terse conclusion of the announce- 
ment. 

It was read by the sister of Mlle. 
Thuliez, who had just reached Brussels 
in the hope of saving the Lille school 
teacher from death. It struck terror to 
her heart; perhaps she was already too 
late. Wild with anxiety she hurried to 
the Marquis de Villalobar, the Spanish 
Minister, who was looking after the af- 
fairs of the French in Belgium. He at 
once sent a telegram to King Alfonso of 
Spain, telling him of the dire peril in 
which Louise Thuliez lay, and asking him 
to intercede for her. 

The Germans had set the time for 
Louise Thuliez’s execution at dawn on 
Oct. 13. The evening before the Spanish 
Minister went to the Kommandantur and 
asked if nothing had been heard from 
King Alfonso. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer. 

“ But I know he will wish to have Mile. 
Thuliez’s life spared,” said the Marquis, 
the despairing entreaties of the school 
teacher’s sister still ringing in his ears. 

“Louise Thuliez will be shot at 
dawn,” he was told. Seeing that further 
efforts were useless, he desisted. Finally, 
only a few hours before the time set, a 
telegram from Alfonso arrived. Villalo- 
bar dashed to the Kommandantur, 
showed it to the German authorities, and 
got a reprieve for the school teacher. 

This and much more of absorbing in- 
terest are recounted by Louise Thuliez 
herself in the current issue of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, which has just reached 
this country. She tells of facing death 
at every turn while helping allied sol- 
diers marooned in the occupied territory, 
of sending them secretly from one 
friendly house to another until they 
reached Miss Cavell at Brussels and 
were set by her on the last stage of the 
road to freedom. 

The French school teacher was on a 
vacation at Saint-Waast-la-Vallée, near 
Lille, when the German invasion began. 
She began helping allied soldiers without 
delay. When the enemy’s hosts swept 
past the little village on their way to 
the Marne they left behind six wounded 
Frenchmen, who were cared for by her 
and others. A few weeks later placards 
were posted throughout the invaded dis- 
trict warning the inhabitants to report 
the names and whereabouts of all allied 
soldiers left behind by the retreating 
French and British armies. Severe pen- 
alties were prescribed for all who failed 
to obey the edict. 

“We resolved not to report our six 
wounded men,” says Mile. Thuliez. So 
they took them to the lonely house of a 
workman, where there was already an 
English soldier concealed, and left them 
there, arranging with a neighboring inn- 
keeper for the food of their charges. 

The Germans, full of suspicion, 
constantly instituted house-to-house 
searches; it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the seven soldiers could 
be kept in safety. It became clear to 
their protectors that they must be 
spirited away somehow. Mlle. Thauliez 
learned that numerous other allied sol- 


by the King of Spain, 


diers were concealed in the neighborhood 
of Maroilles and she made secret ar- 
rangements with a number of other 
heroic. men and women, among them the 
Princess de Croy, for sheltering the men 
on their way to the Dutch frontier. 

With another woman, Louise Thuliez 
set out one night at the head of the seven 
soldiers. They traveled only in the dark- 
ness, constantly fearing to be halted by 
German patrols. In the daytime they lay 
hidden in woods or in the houses of 
friendly people. The names of many of 
those who thus risked their lives are 
gratefully enshrined by Louise Thuliez. 

The Princess de Croy put the fugitives 
in a huge salon at her chateau, and there 
they slept in beds for the first time in 
days. “It was a joy to see their faces,” 
says their brave protectress, “some of 
them had been hiding in earth holes for 
six months.” 

On the day after their arrival the 
Princess had the men photographed in 
order te procure false passports for 
them. From her home they passed into 
Belgium; at Wasmes, they were sheltered 
by M. Cappiau, (condemned to fifteen 
years’ hard lator at the same time that 
Miss Cavell was condemned to death,) 
and from there they passed into the 
hands of Edith Cavell. She it was who 
arranged for their escape into Holland 
by various means. 

Louise Thuliez repeated this hazardous 
journey again and again, always at the 
head of convoys of prisoners, with the 
hope of escape high in their hearts. The 
route was changed according as the dan- 
ger of discovery waxed or waned. 

On one occasion fourteen Englishmen, 
hastily concealed in a small space be- 
hind a wall, stood for hours within a 
few feet of some Germans who had come 
upon a search for escaping soldiers. 
Later Louise Thuliez, with the aid of the 
Maillard family of Maroilles, several 
times smuggled escaping soldiers into a 
wood one by one and had them emerge 
as drivers of carts which had been pro- 
cured for them. One man would lead a 
horse by the bridle, another would snap 
a whip over its back, and the whole 
group would walk up to the German pa- 
trols barring their read, who let them 
pass without suspecting anything amiss. 
Some distance beyond Mlle. Thuliez 





would await them and lead them on the 
next stage of their journey. Once a group 
of these “drivers” actually numbered 
fourteen, every one of whom escaped. 
Having set practically all the allied 





Now Told by Herself 


soldiers in her neighborhood on the road 
to freedom, the heroic Lille school teach- 
er turned her attention to the Cambrai 
district and soon-had established a string 
of posts between that city and Brussels, 
along which escaping allied soldiers 
flitted by night on their way to Edith 
Cavell’s haven of refuge. All the time 
the efforts of the Germans to catch the 
indefatigable band redoubled and the 
work became constantly more dangerous. 

On July 31, 1915, Mlle. Thuliez en- 
tered Brussels, the method of aiding es- 
caping soldiers having been changed and 
it having been deemed best to have her 
go straight to Miss Cavell in the Bel- 
gian capital. She went first to the 
house of M. Baucy, the patriotic Brus- 
sels architect whose aid to Miss Cavell 
cost him his life. Next day the house 
was surrounded by German policemen, 
who arrested the proprietor and Louise 
Thuliez. 

They examined her. It turned out that 
others of the band had been arrested and 
subjected to examination; it was impossi- 
ble to know what each had admitted, 
what he or she had kept back, so that 
soon the Germans had a tolerably com- 
plete story of the band’s activities since 
the beginning of the war. Throughout 
the examination, says Mile. Thuliez, her 
captors kept repeating with infinite 
satisfaction the word “ Endlich! ”"—(at 
last!)—-showing of what vital import- 
ance the capture of Miss Cavell and her 
helpers was to them. 

In all, thirty-five persons were ar- 
rested. After several weeks of imprison- 
ment Louise Thuliez was taken, on Oct. 
7, to court. The attorney for the prose- 
cution was one Heinrich Pinkhof—“a 
miserable enough fellow,” Mile. Thuliez 
calls him, “highly flattered at being 
concerned in so important a case.” She 
sat with Edith Cavell, Baucq, Cappiau, 
and the Countess de Belleville. The at- 
torneys for the defense had had no 
chance to talk with their clients nor even 
consult the documents in the case. 

On Oct. 11 Louise Thuliez heard the 
sentence of death pronounced against 
herself, Miss Cavell, Baucg, Severin, and 
the Countess de Belleville. Baucq tried 
to speak. 

“Neo use,” he was told. “There is 
nothing more to be done. It is too late.” 

Leuise Thuliez then said to Edith 
Cavell: 

“ Will you not ask for mercy?” 

“No,” ‘answered Miss Cavell, “it 
would be useless. There is nothing to be 
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LUXEMBURG GIRLS WATCHING OUR DOUGHBOYS ON THE MARCH. 

According to an Officer at a New York Recruiting Station, About 75 Per Cent. of 

the Men Re-enlisting Are Applying for Overseas Service and Are Sorry They Had 
to Come Home for Demobilization. 


done. I am an Englishwoman.” A Ger- 
man officer came up, spoke a few words 
to her, and led her away. 

“ We were never to meet again,” says 
Mlle. Thuliez. 

The school teacher was confined that 
night alone, but, after asking her jailers 
why she should not have the company of 
those condemned like herself to die, she 
was allowed to go into the cell occupied 
by the Countess de Belleville. It was 
next to that of Miss Cavell. The school 
teacher’s plea to be allowed to be with 
the Englishwoman that night was re- 
fused. A German chaplain told her that 
there were two others with Miss Cavell. 
“Who the two were I have never 
learned,” says Mile. Thuliez. 

In the morning Mile. Thuliez asked the 
officer of the guard about Miss Cavell. 
He hesitated an instant, then answered: 

“She is at the Kommandantur.” 

“That hesitation of his was a revela- 
tion,” writes the Frenchwoman. “1 un- 
derstood that our heroic and unfortunate 
comrade had been shot.” 

Then came hours of dreadful anxietv 
for the school teacher. Her sister, who 
had just arrived in Brussels, was not 
allowed to see her, but managed to 
smuggle in a message: “Courage, con- 
fidence!” it read. 

At last came the news of the King of 
Spain's telegram and of the reprieve. 
But not until] Nov. 12, exactly one month 
after the execution of Edith Cavell, was 
the Kaiser’s commutation of the death 
sentence passed upon Louise Thuliez, 
Louis Severin, and the Countess de Belle- 
ville read to the three prisoners. 

The troubles of the school teacher of 
Lille were, however, far from finished. 
From Brussels she was taken to Cam- 
brai and there tried for her activities 
in behalf of the allied soldiers who had 
been concealed there. Another death 
sentence followed, but, in view of the 
King of Spain’s previous intercession 
and the Kaiser’s grant of clemency, it 
was commuted to penal servitude for life. 

She was then taken to Siegburg, where 
she met her old iates, the Count 
de Belleville and the Princess de Croy. 
The jailers treated the women at Sieg- 
burg with brutality, but nothing could 
break the spirit of these heroines. Once 
they were ordered to help make hand 
grenades to be used against their coun- 
trymen. They protested over the heads 
of the prison authorities -to the men 
higher up at Cologne, and carried their 
point. 

Little by little news of the German 
reverses at the front trickled through 
the walls of Siegburg. Among the jail- 
ers there were whispers against the 
Kaiser and his chiefs. And then, at 
last, there was a loud cry in the prison 
hall, one day, and soldiers burst in, and 
shouted : 

“ Mesdames, dress s. This is 
a republic. You are free.” And they 
ran from group to group of the prisoners 
repeating : 

“Dress quickly. At 6 o'clock your 
train will leave for Cologne.” . 

The prisoners dressed for the journey 
in a daze. All the way to Cologne, all 
the way from there to the Belgian fron- 
tier and beyond it, they could not believe 
their good fortune; they felt sure, every 
minute, that, they would be stopped and 
hustled back to their cells. 

But nothing happened te wake them 
from their dream. By slow stages 
Louise Thuliez passed through Belgium, 
along the routes where she had so often 
heroically led her wounded and often 
starving charges, until at last she was 
back in her native Lille. 

“ There,” she writes, “ the joy of meet- 
ing my loved ones again, together with 
the intoxication of victory, soon con- 
soled me for the sufferings of those four 
vears.” 
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Roving Eyes of the Infantry 


How the Airman Finds the Lost Front Lines and Untangles Them 
From Their Own Creeping Barrage 


By RALPH ELLISON DE CASTRO, 
D. Ss. C, 
’ Late First Lieutenant Air Service. 
F all the varying phases of military 
O aeronautics as conducted at the 
front, perhaps the most interest- 
ing, the most fascinating, and the 
most important is the infantry liaison. 
The infantry liaison-by air is the con- 
necting link between headquarters in the 
rear and the attacking troops that have 
gone over the top. All plans for the con- 
tinuance of the attack must be held up 
until headquarters can be informed of the 
exact position of its very first line 
troops, thus giving the directors of the 
battle the opportunity to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the other branches of the serv- 
ice with the infantry. 

Before the employment of the Air 
Service this liaison between front and 
rear was entirely haphazard. Runners 
were used where possible to convey to the 
rear the position of the front lines, but 
unfortunately those in the first lines did 
not know exactly their own position with 
relation to the map, and their reports 
could only approximate. The telephone 
was used also, but mistakes and misun- 
derstandings were very often the result, 
as the telephone is rather an unsatis- 
factory method of communigation in the 
midst of heavy artillery and machine 
gun fire. The Air Service standardized 
the liaison. The man in the air sees all 
on the ground; with one sweep of the eye 
he covers ten or twenty square miles, and 
is able to report not only on the actual 
location of our first line troops, but also 
on their condition in regard to strength 
of position. Moreover, from the signals 
of the men on the ground he can report 
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on their wants in regard to food, water, 
and ammunition. 

The army corps plane is a sort of mo- 
bile General Staff. The bomber is 
equivalent to mobile artillery, which can 
travel in any dimension, while the 
ground artillery moves in but two. The 
pursuit or fighting plane exists primarily 
for the protection of the army corps and 
bombing plane. The army corps plane 
ean call for artillery fire, literally 
taking command of any battery upon 
which it calls for the duration of its fire. 
The results of the reconnoissance per- 
formed by this plane are embodied in 
the form of reports and recommenda- 
tions to the General Staff, and the plans 
of this body are made largely according 
to the findings of the army corps plane. 
An entire offensive, covering perhaps a 
frontage of fifty miles, employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, is held up 
unti} the army corps planes report on 
the condition of the troops and the loca- 
tion of the first lines after a phase of 
the cdmbat. This report rendered, 
efficient plans can be made—headquar- 
ters is working in the light. 

It will be seen, then, how important is 
the use of the airplane in the course of 
an attack, and that the least militant of 
the branches of the air service con- 
tributes most directly to the actual strat- 
egy of modern warfare. 

A big two-seater airplane comes flying 
over headquarters on its way to the front 
lines in the performance of one of the 
eight or ten daily missions sent out by 
each army corps squadron on the sector. 
It hovers over the rude camouflaged hut 
that contains the high officers who are 
making the plans of the battle and de- 


Height, Showing an Entire German System of 


scends toward it in a slow, sweeping 
spiral. The observer in the back seat of 
the airplane taps his wireless key, calling 
headquarters by its code name, giving 
the name and number of his machine, 
and informing them that he is waiting 
orders. 

Watching the ground intently, the ob- 
server sees a man come out, from the 
hut and place on the ground a white 
panel, shaped perhaps in the form of a 
triangle—“ Signals being received and 
understood.” The battle has been going 
on for two or three hours. The men have 


taken their first objective, and, finding 


the going rather easy, have pushed on 
until they have been halted by the foe’s 
reserve, rushed up from the rear. The 
doughboys are now completely isolated 
and the inevitable counterattack is about 
to break. The Germans are laying down 
their counterbarrage, which sweeps to the 
rear of our men like a vast carpet, cov- 
ering the entire territory behind them. 
They are cut off completely from the 
brain and nerve centre that has planned 
their efforts, and the centre is now in 
ignorance of their exact location. Tele- 
phone wires are completely shot away in 
the fury of the Hun’s barrage. The run- 
ners they_send back to headquarters are 
cut down one by one. 

Our artillery is trying to put down in 
front of its men a barrage which will 
protect them as much as possible from 
the full strength of the German counter- 
attack; but the artillery is not abso- 
lutely sure of the exact position of the 
men they wish to protect. Where they 
were supposed to have gone they know, 
but their position to the very foot the 
artillery does not know, and, moreover, 
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Indicating That the Town of Eply (North of Pont-a-Mousson) Probably Contained a German Headquarters. 


Lieutenant -de Castro and the 
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Plane in Which He Flew 78 Hours Over 

the Lines Before Being Shot Down. by 
Three Fokkers. ~ 


the infantry does not know itself. Of 
course, the artillery can take a chance 
and lay down a barrage a safe distance 
ahead of their position, but too far in 
front will not protect them from the 


. Hun counterattack, and a barrage too 


close will fall upon our own men. The 
doughboys need ammunition, perhaps 
water and food—but where are they, 
what is their condition, what is needed 
to solidify and consolidate the position 
they have gained at such a great effort 
and loss of life? 

The observer in the army corps air- 
plane again taps his wireless key. The 
receiver in the headquarters hut listen’' 
intently. The message comes in, slow, 
labored, but precise and clear-cut. 
“Mk—Pi—xG.” (“Please give me my 
orders.”) The receiver of the message 
springs from his table, jots down the 
code and places it on the desk of the 
commafding officer. A hurried consul- 
tation is held and an orderly summoned. 
The men in the airplane overhead see’a 
man come running out of the hut and 
place upon the ground another white 
panel, “Y” shaped. “Where are my 
front lines?” The wireless buzz comes 
back to the hut,-“ Message received and 
understood,” the motor of the plane 
opens with a roar, and the airplane is 
speeding off for the lines. 

The responsibility resting on the pilot 
and observer of the airplane overhead is 
tremendous. The fate of perhaps twenty 
thousand men, the fate of the battle it- 
self can be made or marred by their ef- 


’ forts. There must be no error in their 


findings. They must find the lines, the 
front lines—the very furthest advanced 
of our troops—plot their position accu- 


’ rately on the maps, return to headquar- 


ters and drop their message. Both pilot 
and observer are acquainted with the 
plans of the battle—they must be. They 
know exactly where the front lines should 
be at this hour and minute. They know 
the location and strength of every Ger- 
man machine-gun nest and artillery em- 
placement on their sector from the daily 
flights they have made in preparation for 
this attack. They have photographed this 
front time and time ‘again, have exam- 
ined their pictures, and have jotted down 
on their maps all information that is 
needed intelligently to guide them in their 
work. They reach the point where the 
lines are supposed to be, throttle the 
motor of their speeding plane, and pro- 
ceed as slowly as possible over the con- 
jectured positions of the troops. 

From an altitude of about one thou- 
sand meters they decide to make their 
first attempt at finding the lines. From 
the cockpit the observer takes a large 
pistol, and, pointing it down at the 
trenches, pulls the trigger. A ball of 
fire, such as comes from a Roman 
candle, shoots out from the pistol and 
speeds toward the ground. It travels 


( Continued on Page 15) 
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First Aid in the High Airs—A Tale of the Future 
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Night Adventure Between New York 
and London Aboard the Aerial Tende 


Hawk, Transatlantic and Oriental Express 
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This story is offered as an aid to the 
imagination of those persons who cling 
to the habit of seeing the world in two di- 
mensions instead of three—in other 
words. continue to omit from their cal- 
culations of the future the effects of 
man’s conquest of the air, which the war 
has changed from a promising experi- 
ment into an accomplished fact. ‘ 





By FRED GILMAN JOPP. 
EAVING the passenger veranda of 
E] Hotei Espafol del Aire in New 
York City, where all the South 
American aerial routes terminated, 
(and where I had just shared in a lively 
party in honor of the departing Am- 
bassador of the Republic of South 
America,) I walked up Broadway with 
no particular idea of what to do next. 


“Suddenly I remembered that I had left 


my fur coat in the office of the Trans- 
atlantic and Oriental Express Company, 
of which I am a director. As the night 
was chilly I went back to get the coat 
and happened to pass through the instru- 
ment and signa] room just as one of the 
bells on the electrical indicator board 
buzzed a signal of distress. The operator 
picked up the wireless telephone receiver 
and called into it, “ What’s the trouble?” 
and promptly caught up another wireless 
transmitter. I heard him say: “Pro- 
jectile taking to water in latitude 55, 
longitude 17 west; 153 passengers 
aboard; all safe; dispatch Hawk im- 
mediately with new engine!” . 

This message went to our hangars at 
New London, where the Great Aerial 
Fleet made port, and meant the im- 
mediate dispatch of one of our fastest 
hydros. The thought suddenly struck 
me that I’d like to go along. I said so, 
the operator gave an order to the Cap- 
tain of the Hawk to hold his flier for me, 
and I also, pressing a button, summoned 
my town flyabout. Less than five 
minutes had elapsed before I heard the 
purring of the helicopter on my machine, 
as it hovered outside of the ninetieth 
story of the Overseas Aerial Trust Build- 
ing on Broadway, where our offices were 
situated. 

As I took my seat in ‘the oval alu- 
minium compartment alongside the pilot, 
I suggested that he might take it easy 
and keep over the Sound on the way to 
New London. The distance was less 
than 150 miles and all of thirty minutes 
were at our disposal before the Hawk 
was due to start. He answered that it 
was just as well, because the anti-friction 
lubricators were not working well. He 


had not found time to make readjust- 
ments, having only a few minutes before 
I rang returned from San Francisco 
with my daughter. 

As he ceased speaking { glanced at 
the indicator of the automatic navigator 
and noticed we were just entering the 
area occupied by the landing entrance of 
the company’s hangars. Our speed 
having: been reduced to seventy-five 
miles, 1 peered out. Far below I could 
see the brilliant projectors of the Hawk, 
throwing a dazzling hght far out to sea, 
illuminating Block Island as though it 
was bathed in sunlight. First execut- 
ing several neat spiral glides, my pilot 
volplaned downward to within one hun- 
dred feet of the top of the Hawk, from 
which point the Captain could be painly 
seen, standing at the gangway on the 
roof, waiting my arrival. The hum of 
the helicopter blades on my machine soon 
drowned out the dying sound of the spent 
tractor screws, as the power was grad- 
ually shifted from the latter to the 
former. We descended slowly and per- 
pendicularly until our keel rib rested 
quietly and without jar upon the dorsal 
strip of the Hawk. 

Already 1 could hear the Captain call- 
ing to me through the electrical annun- 
ciator to hurry up. He had heard from 
the Captain of the Projectile since our 
departure from New York that imme- 
diate relief was advisable owing to the 
increasing ve'ocity of the wind. 

It seemed that less than a second had 
elapsed from the time that I had stepped 
down alongside the Captain and my ma- 
chine was gone before the great steel 
screws at the bow of the Hawk were re- 
volving with lightning-like rapidity and 
had set a respectable cyclone going 
aft.. To save my life the Captain rudely 
jerked me on to the escalator, which car- 
ried us into the cabin, as the hatch closed 
with a snap like a gun, blown down by 
the tremendous pressure of the air set 
up by the forward screws. 

A perceptible disturbance in my equi- 
librium marked the rather sudden start, 
as the Captain gave the re'ease signal. 
Regaining my balance in a moment, I 
wa'ked to the automatic pilot and navi- 
gator, and saw that the indicators had 
already been set on the map to the point 
of our destination, with the drift-set 
regulators fixed to compensate for drift- 
age. A g'ance at the locality indicator 
showed the needle swinging over a circle 
on the map covering a radius of about 
one mile around Montauk Point. The 
barometric reading was 5.500 feet and 


the speed as indicated by the velocimeter 
was between 250 and 275 miles an hour, 
the variations on the delicate instrument 
being caused by the passage through 
clouds of varying densities and wind 
pockets, the vibration reflecting the cor- 
rections being made by the averaging 
regulator, which instantaneously co- 
ordinates ‘all forces acting on the veloci- 
meter fins. 

We walked back to the emergency 
reom where the crew of mechanician: 
were trying out the Liberty engine that 
the Projectile had called for to replace 
the one that had been put out of com- 
mission and caused the craft to alight 
in midocean. The engine was fastened 
to a testing cradle, and although making 
nearly 5,000 revolutions per minute, as 
indicated by the tachometer, it made no 
sound and imparted no perceptible vibra- 
tion despite the fact that the meter on 
which the developed horse power was reg- 
istered showed that it was turning up 
nearly 100,000 horse power. Afrer satis- 
fying themselves that the test was sat- 
isfactory, the men turned their atten- 
tion to the automatic pitch assembly 
which governs the pitch of the big pro- 
peliers at different speeds. This de- 
vice, as is generally known, proportions 
the pitch of the screw blades to the speed 
so that the engine is exerting practically 
its maximum power at all times in over- 
coming the air resistance. 

A visit to the instrument room, where 
the Captain, by casual inspection, as- 
sured himself that everything was run- 
ning like a Swiss watch, and we retired 
to the cabin, which was used for pas- 
sengers when the Hawk was one of the 
regular transatlantic liners and the mon- 
ster air birds of the present day were 
being developed. When the Hawk was 
remodeled as a service craft it was 
deemed. advisable to leave the periscopic 
projector intact. This instrument was 
still in good working order, so we pulled 
up our chairs to while away the several 
hours required to reach our destination 
by watching the ground glass screen at 
the end of the room, where everything 
within an angle of 90 degrees coming 
within the focus of the periscopic lens 
was flashed up to a size equal to what 
would appear to one scanning the horizon 
with a pair of powerful binoculars. 

The night was dark, so we could make 
little out of the sea except where the 
moonlight was reflected on the crests of 
the waves, but occasional blurs of light 
crossing the field indicated the passage 
of some aircraft with intermittent rapid 


flashes like sparks from a Tesla coil—the 
beams of the searchlights trained upon 
our craft from the Universal Oversea~ 
All-Nation mail carriers that snapped 
past us like bullets. — 

When a larger craft was passing, by 
pushing a small lever, causing the peri 
scope to rotate in the direction the liner 
was taking, we could keep a particular 
ship in sight for fully thirty seconds, 
during which it was possible to make ou: 
the gigantic bulk standing out against 
the sky like a large black cloud dotted 
with brilliant stars. 

After glancing at my watch, I éalled 
the Captain’s attention to the fact that 
we were less than 500 miles from our 
destination, so we both got up and went 
to the instrument room to determine our 
exact location. Comparing the navigat- 
ing indicator with that on the locality 
finder, we calculated that less than 400 
miles now intervened between us and the 
spot where the Projectile was restlessiy 
riding out the waves, so we returned to 
the cabin to watch for the first sight of 
the wounded craft. 

We had not been seated long before we 
noticed a faint yellow glow at the top 
of the field on the screen, which seemed 
to work back and forth, indicating that 
some craft was in our path headed to- 
ward us, or else that the main light 
of the Projectile was sweeping the heav- 
ens with the projectors, in an attempt 
to spot our approach. The Captain said 
he thought it must be the light of the 
Projectile, because if it were that of any 
other craft it would increase in size 
more rapidly owing to the fact that the 
boat would be approaching us at about 
the same rate of speed as we were mak- 
ing. 

To ascertain if he was right, 1 took 
the wireless instrument from its hook 
on the wall, to send out our company’s 
code call. It is not necessary in the 
Hawk to place a receiver to the ear in 
receiving messages; the cabin chamber 
is designed and arranged as a huge audo- 
phone. I could hear the low feeble chirp 
of the amateur newlv mounted on his 
hobby and yet unskilled in guiding. 
Above his trembling monotone would cut 
in the shrill shriek of some navy yard 
station, perhaps Philadelphia, sending a 
storm warning to Pensacola. By adjust- 
ing the sensitive instrument, the Flor- 
ida operator’s acknowledgment rang 
through the chamber as clear as a bell. 
The more skillful amateurs always were 
a cliquy crowd, haughtily ignoring the 
humble neophyte, with his feeble coil and 
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mumbled words. The nabobs shot their 
stuff back and forth with express train 
speed. It was always amusing to con- 
trast their clean-cut, swift talk, with the 
hoarse tone of the battleship Perish- 
ing clumsily repeating his message a 
dozen times before the final O. K. was 
said. ‘ 

Our New York station had a beautiful, 
musical sort of a ringing contralto tone, 
and the operator had a balanced swing 
to his sending style that any one could 
understand. What a triumph this ap- 
paratus was and how I had boasted of it 
to my friends! 

“ Who is it?” came clearly from New 
York in answer to my call. 

“Hawk, trying to pick up Projectile 
operator.” I answered. I had haridiy 
finished my reply, when I recognized the 
voice of Captain Browne of the Projec- 
tile, saying “Is this the Hawk? If it is, 
you're mighty slow.” 

I did not dare to make any comment 
on this statement. Any derogatory con- 
ments upon his craft, especially if voiced 
by another Captain in our service, 
aroused the skipper’s ire to a point where 
he ceased to be a fit traveling companion. 

To pass off the incident, I glanced at 
the sereen and also called the Captain’s 
attention to it. The great yellow spot 
in the centre indicated that the powerful 
beam from the Projectile’s light was al- 
most directly focused into the perisecpe 
lens and obscured all other objects from 
view. 

Picking up the wireless phone, I sent 
out another call, and when Captain 
Browne answered, I told him to turn his 
lights away in order that I might enjoy 
the scene revealed by our own lights 
playing on his boat as we approched. 

As the iridescent glow of the Pro- 
jectile’s light left the screen it unveiled 
a picture that baffled description. At 
first the miniature of the great liner, 
with its myraid of lights, swung up and 
down upon the billows, in a small radius 
on the centre of the field, surrounded by 
pitch darkness, with the details so in- 
definite, it resembled a fantastic crea- 
tion on canvas—a futurist’s painting of 
a wreck at sea. But in a few moments 
after [ shifted the focal lenses in the 
periscope, the most beautiful picture | 
ever saw met my gaze, although our craft 
was approaching so rapidly it did .0t 
keep its proportions as long as I would 
have desired. 

It appeared as a spectre, the enormous 
hulk, stretching out at right angles to 
the foaming crests of the waves, a. veri- 
table caldron of white light with inter- 
mittent f'ashes of like streaks of light- 
ning, the slowly turning screws, which 
were kept going to keep the liner head- 
on, reflecting upon their polished sur- 
faces the intense beams from the main 
searchlights, as a helioscope projects the 
sun. This picture was set in a frame of 
impenetrable darkness, The passengers 
who thronged the upper deck of the Pro- 
jectile to observe our approach appeared 
as little black specks forming a back- 
ground on which the waving handker- 
chiefs were barely perceptible as still 
smaller white specks. 

As the picture moved off the under 
edge oi the screen I knew we must be 
directly overhead and preparing to 
descend, so I went to the sea hatch and 
threw it open in order to obtain a close 
view. The Captain, in the meanwhile, 
had gone to the pilot room and was 
supervising the operation of the equili- 
brators, while the power was being 
gradually shifted to the pneumatic trans- 
missions that connected the engines with 
the helicopter screws. Gazing down upon 

the liner beneath me, I was aware that 
we were maintaining a fixed position, 
perpendicularly over the Projectile, ex- 
cept for the slight headway we were 
making owing to the turning of the an- 
chorage propellers in the rear, which 
were kept going to maintain us in juxta- 
position with the Projectile, which also 
had to maintain headway to keep out of 
the trough of the sea. We were fully 200 
feet above the sea level, which was as far 
down as our Captain cared to go and feel 
_ safe. 
I next busied myself to see how the 
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Captain would go about his task of !ow- 
ering the hcavy engine that we had 
brought out and in taking on the disabled 
one from the Projectile. My curiosity 
on this point was not less keen because 
he seemed to have no thoughts about the 
problem and, in fact, had not even men- 
tioned it throughout our trip. 

Several of the hatches were swung 
down and an allenium cable hardly thick- 
er than a lead pencil was lowered dowr:. 
out of a block feed directly over the cer- 
tre of the large opening, through which 
a great beam of light now entered. The 
Captain ijeaned over the railing watching 
the descent of the hook at the end of the 
cable, which had been paid out until it 
dangled a few feet above the deck of the 
liner, when he pressed a button which 
brought it to a stop. A similar line was 
being prepared on the other side of the 
hatch and the hook attached to an eye- 
bolt in the new engine for the Projectile. 
Receiving a signal from below, the Cap- 
taim pressed another button and the ex- 
change of engines was soon accomplished. 
The two hooks were then fastened into 
the hatches and the latter pulled up tigh:. 
forming the floor of the repair room. 

Having disposed of his errand, the 
Captain returned to the instrument roon:, 
and I followed. As he pressed a small 
lever I noticed that the nose of the Hawk 
was inclining at an acute angle and sud- 
denly we dove sharply, but soon regained 


The Original of Orpen’s 


By EDWIN L. JAMES. 

N both sides of the Atlantic has 
been printed a romantic and fan- 
tastic story of the model for two 

of the most famous of Sir William 
Orpen’s war pictures, “The Spy” and 
“The Refugee.” These two have stood 
out conspicuously among the partraits 
of Field Marshals, Generals, and avia- 
tors at the exhibitions of Sir Will- 


iam’s work in London and after- 
ward in Washington and New York, and 
they have been. widely reproduced—par- 
ticularly “The Refugee ”—in illustrat- 
ed papers in England and the United 
States. So interest in the story of the 
girl who posed for both of them may 
be assumed to be somewhat diffused. 
The version of that story which en- 
joved publicity in London, and which fol- 


an even keel as the tractor screws gained 
momentum. Pushing a port casing to one 
side, the Captain beckoned for my atten- 
tion, and as I looked out through the 
glass porthole I understood the unusual 
manoeuvre we had accomplished. He had 
caused the Hawk to describe a gigantic 
sweep, which brought us within seventy- 
five feet of the Projectile as a parting 
salute. 

I had already acquainted the Captain 
with my desire to take advantage of the 
opportunity to go on to London. He re- 
adjusted the instruments and we sat 
down to discuss matters until we ap- 
proached the Dover Strait, which is the 
harbor of all aerial lines operating in the 
American-British service. 

Time passed rapidly, and soon the 
many flashes across the field of the 
screen told of our approach to port. Asx 
we drew nearer to the great hotel on the 
cliffs where I was to stop, the air ap- 
peared to be alive with fliers of all sizes, 
and they gave the impression of hun- 
dreds of fireflies hovering over a field on 
a dark night. 

Passing into the zone of safety which 
is observed internationally by all air 
Captains, the helicopters were set in mo- 
tion and we proceeded slowly, with the 
tractor screws swinging around easily. 
Until we reached the landing stage on 
the roof of the hotel, a speed of less than 
five miles an hour was maintained, for 


lowed the pictures to America, described 
the model as a beautiful Hungarian, 
Frieda Nieter, who was caught and sen- 
tenced to be shot, and described how, on 
the morning set for her execution, she 
appeared in the courtyard of a famous 
French ch&teau, and made the request 
that she be a'lowed to choose her own cos- 
tume for the ceremony. Her request was 
granted; she withdrew and returned 





Yvonne, the Girl Who Posed for Both Pictures, “ A Refugee” and “The Spy.” 


shortly muffled in a blue velvet coat. The 
story told how, as the officer in charge 
of the execution counted, “ one—two—” 
she dropped the coat and stood before 
the firing squad nude and beautiful. It 
was, of course, necessary to the safety of 
the allied cause—and the completeness of 
the story—that she be shot anyhow. 

This is a thrilling story—this story of 
“The Spy.” But its publication in Eng- 
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we were in the midst of a flock of thou- 
sands of craft, aerial yachts, the swiftly 
moving mail fliers, which kept in the 
lanes reserved for their passage to and 
from London, private airplanes and the 
gigantic overseas liners. It was a scene 
calling to mind the New York Yacht 
Club’s féte nights in Newport Harbor, 
only on a much larger scale, since the 
great liners alone occupied as much 
space as ten ordinary steam yachts. 

The night was beautiful—cool, crystal 


- Clear and still The giant buildings, 


every facade and cornice sprayed with 
searchlights, showing blue-white and 
faintly luminous in the glare, seemed 
spectral tombstones of the long dead of 
some giant race, decorated for the sepul- 
chral festival with festoons of lacy 
shroud, hung by the fantastic gnomes of 
a goblin world. 

The suggestion of unreality, the hint 
of a world seemingly unknown to me 
save in vague, inexplicable fragments 
of faintly remembered dreams, was re- 
lieved by our craft settling easily into 
her berth and the Captain’s voice in a 
sing song: 

This ts the song of the Atr— 
The lifting, drifting air, 

The eddying, steading air, 

The wine of its limitless space— 
May it nerve us at last to dare 
Even death with undaunted face. 
Hey, ho! for the Air! 


66 Spy” 


land and America has raised in the 
minds of certain people in Paris the 
question whether Sir William may not be 
enjoying a good joke at the expense of 
a’most every one but himself. These 
people say that “The Spy ”"—meaning 
the girl who posed for the painting of 
that name—was not shot as she stood in 
the cold gray dawn back of the old cha- 
teau and that she is in fact very much 
alive. She has been seen recently in 
Ciro’s and out walking with Sir William 
himself. Her picture accompanies this 
article. And that she did pose for Sir 
William’s pictures, a comparison of her 
photograph with photographs of the two 
paintings goes a long way toward prov- 
ing—thanks to Sir William’s skill. The 
young lady’s first name is Yvonne. Her 
last name need not be mentioned here. 
But she is a native of a little place near 
Lille; she was really a refugee, but 
never a spy; and she has lived in Puris 
most of the time since the Germans got 
to Lille in the beginning of the war. 
In fact shé is so charming a young 
woman, Major Orpen’s “Woman of 


Mystery,” that the people in Paris say 
it seems very ungallant in Major Orpen 
to call her a spy. 
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National Menace of Our Depleted Forests 


Supplies of Southern Pine Likely to be Exhausted in Ten Years, and Program of Conservation 


INING districts in the West 

have no monopoly of deserted 

‘towns. Another industry, as it 

wanes in the East, is beginning 

to leave behind it exhausted villages 

which bid fair to outstrip all the punc- 

tured booms in the West; and each of 

these depopulated towns means a na- 
tional menace. 

For these villages mark the depletion 
of private forests and the failing of the 
lumber industry in their sections. The 
original supplies of pine in the South, 
experts predict, will be practically ex- 
hausted in ten years, and a few years 
thereafter 3,000 mills will go out of ex- 
istence. This is the last large source of 


Is Needed to Protect Country and Its Industries 


that as most timber land owners have 
bought their property to exploit their 
timber, not to grow trees, forestry and 
forest growth are not matters of private 
concern. The fact remains, however, 
that the greater part of the timber of the 
country—three-fourths of it—is private- 
ly owned, and it is further a fact that 
the bulk of the land which must grow 
timber in the future is also privately 
owned. 

“We now see that a different method 
of administering the public forests 
should have been adopted than that used 
by the Government in disposing of its 
timber lands; they were parceled out as 
fast as possible in small lots and under 





caring properly for their timberlands, in- 
cluding fire protection and forest re- 
newal, or the public must take over the 
responsibility, which it once had and sur- 
rendered, or the public must share the 
responsibility with the owners. The lum- 
bermen bought their lands for specula- 
tive purposes, solely to cut and sell off 
the timber, and therefore, in order to in- 
troduce an adequate system of fire pro- 
tection and replacement without putting 
an unbearable financial burden on the 
owners, it has been suggested that the 
public co-operate in the financing of tim- 
ber holdings through long term loans at 
a low rate of interest; but unless this 
plan makes provision for the permanence 





The Path of a Forest Flame in Michigan—Millions of Acres Are Made Virtual Deserts by Such [ires. 


supply this side of the Far West. The 
lake States, formerly our greatest pro- 
ducers of timber, now pay $6,000,000 
annual freight charges on lumber 
shipped in. 

Under the present trend total national 
timber exhaustion is threatened by 1960. 
Since the agitation of ten years ago, 
when the danger was first brought prom- 
inently before the country, the public 
has been lulled to sleep by the belief 
that the enlarged system of national for- 
ests was to be a protection against tim- 
ber exhaustion. The facts are that four- 
fifths of the standing timber of the coun- 
try is in private forests, from which 
come 97 per cent. of our timber and wood 
products. — . 

The war exposed the growing danger 
of this situation as never before. Ex- 
treme difficulty was encountered in get- 
ting hold of certain high-grade hard- 
woods, and if, with a continuance of our 
present practices, the war had come ten 
years later, we.would have been hard 
put to obtain the t of lumber re- 
quired for general construction. Both 
from the standpoint of national protec- 
tion and on economic grounds, it is con- 
sidered at Washington that in no other 
of our fundamental resources is a pro- 
gram of reconstruction, on the broadest 
and most thorough grounds, so urgently 
needed as in forestry. 

Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester, 
United States Forest Service, is now lay- 
ing the groundwork for a national policy 
to meet the emergency, and to that end 
is holding a series of conferences with 
forest agencies of States and with rep- 
resentatives of interested institutions 
and organizations. 

“First, as to the scope of the prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Graves, when asked about 
the subject in Washington the other day. 
“A good many assert that the growing 
of timber is wholly a public function; 





conditions which encouraged speculation. 
But the action was taken and we cannot 
undo it, nor can we ignore the problems 
resulting from it. The burden of carry- 
ing the timber and properly caring for 
it was transferred from public to private 
hands. Whether they like it or not, the 
‘private owners must solve the problem 
of the right handling of a large part of 
our forests. 

“ But the public has an essential in- 
terest in keeping the lands in a produc- 
ing condition, and cannot leave this mat- 
ter wholly in the private owner’s hands 
as in the past. Even though the public 
has surrendered its direct ownership, it 
cannot afford to permit the timber lands 
to be handled in a way injurious to the 
welfare.of the community. This is what 
has happened up to this time, and we see 
many communities in the East, which de- 
pended wholly or in large part on the 
timber industry, flattened out because 
the timber was cut off the land with no 
thought but to market it as soon as pos- 
sible, and, therefore, without any plan of 
replacement. The small-wood industries 
which gathered around the sawmills, 
such as furniture and the ladder faec- 
tories, die. Even the small farmer, de- 
prived of the local market, finds it neces- 
sary to move away. 

“ Another local effect is a large area 
of devastated land, and if not agricul- 
tural it lies there uhprofitable. With a 
great deal of this land nothing is done. 

“I am advocating a large program of 
public forests widely distributed through- 
out the country, but it is seen from the 
facts cited that the solution of the forest 
problem cannot come from public forests 
alone.” 

“ Are you in favor of compelling pri- 
vate owners to conform to a system of 
conservation? ” was asked. 

“As:‘I see it, either private owners 
must assume the full responsibility of 


of the forest it would be only a half 
measure. 

“TIT am ready to advocate a policy more 
far-reaching in all respects than has been 
genera'ly offered. I would afford what- 
ever public assistance is needed to make 
possible the conservative handling of our 
forests, and I would then make fire pro- 
tection, conservative production of tim- 
ber, and the right methods of removal a 
matter of requirement, with such public 
direction and control as is necessary. 

“The program should first of all re- 
quire compulsory fire protection, and 
this should apply to second-growth and 
cut-over lands as well as to old timber. 
Fire protection should be organized 
under State supervision. The States 
should provide an effective organization 
to enforce the fire laws and to admin- 
ister protective work. In most of the 
States the laws are not drastic enough; 
there is not sufficient direct responsi- 
bility on the owner. The damage by fires 
can be stopped. Its continuance is due 
to a combined failure on the part of the 
public and the owner. _ 

“ A sound policy of taxation of forests 
should also be adopted. The present 
system tends to force premature cutting 
and adds to the burden of holding young 
forests. The relief proposed is that there 
should be an annual land tax and a tax 
on the product when cut. Regarding 
cut-over non-agricultural lands, I am in 
favor of a greatly enlarged program of 
acquisition on the part of the Federal 
Government and the States. Since 1911 
the Federal Government has been ac- 
quiring cut-over and culled lands in the 
Southern eAppalachian and White Moun- 
tains at the rate of a $2,000,000 invest- 
ment a year, and the plan has worked 
out successfally. Some of the States 
also are engaged on programs of acqui- 
sitions.” 


“How much faster are we cutting 
timber than growing it?” 

“The general estimate is that we are 
using twice as much as we grow. My 
own belief is that the actual growth does 
not exceed one-third of what is used or 
destroyed. All that we are using, too, is 
practically out of virgin forests. That 
has been our practice from the start, to 
move from one field to another. When 
the New England States began to be ex- 
hausted, the first move was to Pennsyl- 
vania, then to the lake States, and when 
that was exhausted to the South. Now 
it is freely predicted that the pine in the 
South will be used up in the next ten or 
fifteen years—I don’t refer to second 
growth or that at the end of that time 
there will be no trees left—but it will 
mean the withdrawal of the South as a 
competitor, and that we shall have to go 
to the West for practically all our native 
supply for general construction—which 
means freight rates from the Pacific 
Coast and a much higher cost. 

“In the face of this, with our natural 
advantages, such as the fast-growing and 
splendid species of trees we possess, we 
could not only produce all the lumber we 
need, but also have a large amount for 
export.” 

“How long would it require for such 
rehabilitation? ” 

“France,” said Mr. Graves, who served 
during the war as Colonel at the head of 
our forestry. forces in France, “ developed 
her program in about seventy years. 
France’s forest land is about the size of 
New England, 25,000,000 acres, but 
France is producing by growth each year 
50 per cent. more than New England. 
France is approaching a point where she 
can furnish most of her domestic needs. 
The forest and wood-using industries of 
France before the war furnished employ- 
ment to 700,000 persons, and because the 
forests were handled to keep up produc- 
tion by growth this employment was per- 
manent. 


“ Where our small wood industries are 
failing in the East because of the deple- 
tion of the forests, in France it was the 
smal] industries supported from the local 
forests that furnished employment to so 
many people. New England is cutting 
each year twice its annual growth, and, 
not counting the large amount of pulp, is 
importing from the outside 30 per cent. 
of its lumber requirements. Some of it 
comes from the Pacific Coast, and thus 
the Pacific Coast, with the 3,000-mile 
freight haul added, sets the price. 

“Our paper industries are in an acute 
situation on actount of the lack of wood 
pulp. The New England factories are 
embarrassed; some of the principal con- 
cerns have fortified themselves by buy- 
ing large blocks of timber in Canada. 
The question of supplying the mills of 
Michigan and Wisconsin is even more 
acute, and it is only a question of time 
when those mills will have to import 
their pulp wood from a distance or liqui- 
date investments of great value in water 
power and plant and move to new 
sources of supply. , 

“ Partly owing to the rapid exhaustion 
of the old sources of wood pulp supply, 
and in part owing to the tariff laws of 
Canada, American capital is going into 
that country to build mills to supply this 
country with wood pulp and paper. 
Within the last ten years new mill de- 
velopment for news print paper has al- 
most wholly ceased, while in Canada, 
during that time, twenty-eight mills 
have been built, largely with American 
capital. There is a similar acute situa- 
tion confronting many other of the in- 
dustries which ‘use special classes of 
forest products, due to uncertainty of 
supplies in the future—industries, for 
example, which use oak, hickory, cherry, 
yellow poplar—walnut, and ash.” 
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Sixteen Wars Now Raging in Europe 


( Continued from Page 1 ) 


flected, according to a recent dispatch, 
eastward toward Viatki, on account of 
the steady advance westward of the Rus- 
sian Loyalist forces of Admiral Kolchak. 

Dispatches from the Archangel and 
the Murman region have, of late. brought 
tales of disintegration among the Bol- 
sheviki fighting thereabout. Many de- 
serters have gone over to the Allies, it 
is said, and there have been several with- 
drawals of Bolshevist forces in the face 
of allied pressure, one covering about 
thirty miles. 

The war between the Bolsheviki and 
the Russian Loyalists is being waged on 
several! fronts, the most important being 
those where the Loyalists are com- 
manded, respectively, by Admiral Kol- 
chak and General Denikine. The forces 
of the former, it was reported a few days 
ago, had begun an important offensive 
movement in the region of Uralsk, the 
terminus of the railway running east- 
ward from Saratov on the Volga. Sa- 
mara and Perm, important Russian cities. 
were reported menaced by the new move- 
ment of the forces of Kolchak and the 
Ural Cossack troops who have thrown in 
their lot with him. 

Generals Denikine, Dutoff, and others 
have been operating further south against 
the Bolsheviki, at times apparently in 
co-operation with the Kolchak forces. A 
recent report spoke of the rapid advance 
of Dutoff on Orenburg, where the Bol- 
shevist authorities were making hasty. 
preparations to evacuate the city. Troops 
of Denikine have also won brilliant suc- 
cesses recently on the Caucasus front, 
where one pitched battle netted them 
thousands of prisoners, many cannon, 
and large amounts of ammunition and 
supplies. 

The third war being waged by the Bol- 
sheviki is against the Ukrainian Nation- 
alists under Petlura, who resent inter- 
ference in Ukrainian affairs by the 
Government of Lenin and Trotzky. The 
fighting between the two sides has. been 
a regular seesaw, but latest advices seem 
to show that Petlura is gaining the ur- 
per hand. Kiev, the Ukrainian capital, 
has changed hands several times. Ac- 
cording to recent news, the Ukrainian 
Nationalists had again occupied 

Petlura has been greatly aided, it is re- 
ported, by his Chief of Staff, Colonel 
Melnik, a Galician artillery officer who 
served with the Austrians against the 
Allies. By Melnik’s advice, Petlura so 
disposed his forces that he began cutting 
off the supply of provisions to the Ukra- 
inian capital and not only brought about 
its capture but made the Kiev region 
so hot for the Bolsheviki that they were 
forced to abandon it altogether. 

News about the fighting between Bol- 
sheviki and Germans is hazy, but there 
is no doubt that there have been several 
clashes between them since the signing 
of the armistice last November. One of 
the most definite pieces of news was that 
Marshal von Hindenburg was recruiting 
a German army to throw back a threat- 
ened Bolshevist - invasion of Eastern 
Prussia. 

’ A similar haziness surrounds the oper- 
ations of the Bolsheviki against the 
Letts, in which several pitched battles 
have been fought. The Bolsheviki are 

- accused of terrible atrocities in the region 
inhabited by the Letts around the City 
of Dorpat. 

Between Bolsheviki and Poles an active 
war is being waged, with the Poles get- 
ting the best of it, according to the most 
recent news. 

Before and after the armistice of last 
November there was considerable fight- 
ing between Russian Bolshevist and Ru- 
manian forces, following the occupation 
of Bessarabia by the latter. Rumania 
has for a long time claimed Bessarabia 
on account of the large Rumanian popu- 
lation there, and actually received this 
region through the treaty of -Bucharest 
with the Central Powers, but the Bolshe- 
viki have consistently refused to recog- 
nize Rumanian suzerainty in Becrarabia. 
A few weeks ago a Bolshevist army 


fought its way through Ukrainian terri- 
tory to Bessarabia and was reported to 
have defeated Rumanian forces there. 

The Bolsheviki also have on. their 
hands a perfectly good war agaiust Fin- 
land. Only meagre news has trickled 
through about the Finnish o,«rations 
against the Russian Soviet Gove: nment’s 
forces—in fact, all that was known until 
the other day was that -Finnish troops 
were moving eastward toward the Mur- 
man region in co-operation with allied 
forces in that quarter—and also fighting 
further south—so that, when the report 
was printed a few days ago that the 
Finns had taken Petrograd it was like a 
bolt from a clear sky. 

The Finns are probably operating un- 
der the direction of General Manner- 
heim, who headed the Finnish White 
Guards -after the collapse of Czardom 
made Finland free, and is reported to 
have come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with the Governments of the allied coun- 
tries, whereby they are allowing food to 
be sent to Finland. 

Turning to Poland, one finds a state 
of military activity in that infant re- 
public surpassed only by the situation 
confronting Lenin and Trotzky. The Po- 
lish Government, headed by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, the renowned pianist, in ad- 
dition to administrative problems of the 
utmost intricacy, has four full-fledged 
wars to worry about. That against the 
Belsheviki has already been mentioned; 
the other antagonists .of the-new Poland 
are Germans, Ruthenians, and Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Fighting between the Poles and the 
Ruthenians in Galicia has been going on 
for months. The Ruthenians, who in- 
habit the region about the important 
cities of Lemberg and Tarnopol, are of 
stock akin to the Ukrainians living to 
the eastward, and many of them are un- 
willing that the new Poland should com- 
prise their territory, though it was in- 
cluded in that part of the defunct Austro- 
Hungarian Empire known as Austrian 
Poland. The City of Lemberg has 
changed hands several times in a few 
months, and has been subjected to bom- 
bardment by Poles and Ruthenians, while 
pitched battles, vying in magnitude with 
those which made Galicia a shambles in 
the campaigns of the Russians against 
the Austrians and Germans in the early 
part of the great war have been fought 
near Lemberg, Przemysl, and other Ga- 
lician cities. So serious was the fighting 
that the allied Governments sent strong 
protests to the combatants, which caused 
the trouble to calm down for a while, but 
it has flared up several times despite 
these protests. 

With the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
southwest of Poland, the new Polish Gov- 
ernent is also having differences. These 
concern especially the region comprising 
the valuable mines of Teschen. 

In the region of Libau the Germans 
are at war with the Letts. Recently the 
former were reported to have ousted a 
Lettish Government at Libau and substi- 


tuted one of their own. What has hap- 
pened since then is doubtful. 

One ot the liveliest battlefields during 
the last few weeks has been Hungary. 
After the armistice Hungary ex) :ted for 
a while precariously under a democratic 
régime headed by Count Karoly, but it 
was overthrown by Hungarian Keds un- 
der Bela Kun and others, who «ppeared 
to be in direct communication and sympa- 
thy with the Lenin-Trotzky crew at Mos- 
cow. The Hungarian- Reds found them- 
selves in hot water just as soon as they 
took up the reins of government. While 
decrees as fantastic as any lauched by 
Russian Soviets followed each cther in 
rapid succession at Budapest, the heads 
of the new régime had to cast «bout to 
find means of meeting-a converging in- 
vasion of Hunzsary by Rumanian, Ser- 
bian, French, and Czechoslovak forces, 
approaching Budapest from ‘!.. east, 
south, and north. The Red forccs were 
worsted in several battles, and, at latest 
reports, the invading armies had encir- 
cled Budapest. 

During the past few months there have 
been occasional rumors of trouble be- 
tween Hungary and Poland, but it does 
not seem to have assumed the propor- 
tions of a real war. 

After the armistice of last November 
German Austria‘ became a republic, and 
for a while seemed to have escaped fur- 
ther warfare. But on May 2 a report 
came from Paris that an army of 17,000 
Jugoslavs had attacked 4,000 Austrians 
in the district of Carinthia, which is part 
of Austria, and, as a result of the en- 
suing fighting, had passed six miles be- 
yond the line of demarkation se: by the 
Armistice Commission between Austrian 
and Jugoslav territory. The Jugoslavs 
were also reported to have crossed the 
Drave River at, several points and cut 
the railway line to Arnodstein and the 
important station of Klagenfurt, thus 
preventing communication between Aus- 
tria and Italy. 

The list of wars going on in Europe 
last week closes with the revolt of Bul- 
garian Reds against the Bulgarian Roy- 
alist Government. A dispatch to a Ber- 
lin paper reported sanguinary fighting 
between Government and revolutionist 
forces, who desired to set up ‘a Soviet 
Government in Bulgaria. 

The first days of May brought an end 
to a war that threatened to become one 
of the most serious in all Europe—that 
between the rival Governments of Ba- 
varia, the so-called Hoffmann znd Red. 
Following a coup d’état that gave the 
Reds possession of Munich, the Bava- 
rian capital, Hoffmann and those re- 
maining loyal to his régime established 
themselves in Niirnberg, Bamberg, and 
other Bavarian cities and asked for sup- 
nort from the Government headed by 
Friedrich Ebert at Berlin. Gustav Neske, 
the militant Minister of Defense of the 
Ebert Government—who appears to be 
the man of the hour in Germany—busied 
himself personally with the Bavarian im- 
broglio and the remarkable activity dis- 
played by the Noske-Hoffmann forces 


Victory Button for All Soldiers 


HE United States Army Victory But- 

ton will be ready for distribution 

this week. It was designed by A. 

A. Weinman of New York City under 

the direction of the Commission of Fine 

Arts. It is designed for use as a lapel 

button to be worn on civilian clothing, 

and one will be issued to each man upon 

discharge and to those who have already 
been discharged. ; 

“ Application for the button should be 


»made to the nearest army station—either 


camp, post or recruiting office,” says a 
War Department statement. “The ap- 
plicant should bring with him his dis- 
charge in order that proper notation may 
be made thereon. If application is made 
by mail, the discharge should be sent or 
a true copy thereof certified as such by 
any officer authorized to administer 


oaths. The button will be oxidized silver 
for all men who were wounded in action 
and bronze for all others.” ~ 


Victory Button, te be Worn in the 
Lapels of Discharged Soldiers. 


soon made it clear that the position of 
the Red Government in Munich, headed 
by Lewien, Axelrod, and Toller, was des- 
perate. Advancing from several direc- 
tions the opponents of the Reds got 
astride the Rosenhein and ! andshut rail- 
ways, connecting Munich with the east 
and north. Requests for an armistice 
from those holding the city were curtly 
refused by Hoffmann, whose forces were 
soon in Schleissheim and Dachau. on the 
outskirts of the city. Then followed a 
heavy attack on the city itself, met with 
desperate resistance by the Reds, but the 
Hoffmann-Noske forces fought their way 
into the suburbs of Schwabing, Nymphen- 
burg, and Thalkirchen and soon sealed 
the doom of the Reds. 

The Reds have been reported as still 
conducting active propaganda in Augs- 
burg and other parts of Bavaria, and the 
Bavarian peasants are said to be un- 
friendly to the Prussian troops whom 
Noske poured in to aid Hoffmarn. But 
the Berlin Government, according to news 
a few days ago, has promised to with- 
draw these troops as soon as order has 
been completely re-established in Bava- 
ria, and, up to the time of going to press, 
the Hoffmaun régime seemed in no im- 
mediate peril. 

But there are still other “fronts” 
where there is a possibility of sudden 
resumption of hostilities. Foremost 
among these is that long stretch of coast- 
land bordering the Adriatic where Ital- 
ians and Jugoslavs face each other in - 
grim expectancy. Fiume, which leaped 
into worldwide fame as a result of Pres- 


. ident Wilson’s difference with the Italian 


Premier Orlando and the other Italian 
delegates to the Peace Conference who 
ela Itali soniat 
ambitions, is reported to be packed with 
Italian troops, while, in the district sur- 
rounding it, Jugoslavs are massing as if 
in preparation for trouble. Further 
south, in Dalmatia, an Italian army is 
said to have landed, which may further 
complicate Italian-Jugoslav relations. 

The Italians have also been having 
trouble with Greeks and Albanians. 
Clashes have occurred at Adriatic ports 
between Italians and Greeks along the 
Adriatic on account of rival claims to 
the eastern coast of that sea and also in 
the Dodecanese Islands, where the Ital- 
ians are said to have threatened the in- 
habitants with starvation if they evinced 
a desire to be joined to Greece, 

The Albanians are incensed over the 
report that the town of Volpna is to be- 
long to Italy, declaring that Italian oc- 
cupation there would start a movement 
which would threaten the dismember- 
ment of Albania. President Wilson, in 
a@ memorandum to Premier Orlando of 
Italy, is said to have advised that Volpna 
be Italian. 

It is furthermore said that Premier 
Venizelos of Greece, in view of the Ital- 
ian claims in Albania, has declared that 
the Albanian Islands should be Greek, 
and the Serbians, encouraged by his 
stand, are also advancing claims for an- 
nexation of Albanian territory. 

~And there is another front which must 
not be forgotten for an instant—the 
Rhine. Marshal Foch explicitly stated 
that the war was not over; he looks upon 
the French, British, and American troops 
mounting guard along Germany’s lordly 
river as an army in hestile terxitory. 
Should Germany’s delegation refuse to 
sign the peace treaty, it will behoove this 
army to pass far beyond the present limit 
of the neutral zone on the right bank of 
the Rhine. In that case, irrespective of 
whether it meets with armed resistance, 
it will be an army of invasion, und an- 
other war will be on in distracted Europe. 

Ireland may be included among poten- 
tial sources of trouble, as it is bristling 
with bayonets and liable to explode at 
any moment. And there is Portugal, 
which has just downed a Royalist upris- 
ing, and Spain, seething with trouble, 
and the Paris Peace Conference, which 
might as well adopt Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules, and—but the list of “ fronts” 
must be closed somewhere. 
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Modern French Tendencies 


at Home and Abroad 





“ Dewy Morning.” by Horatio Walker. (in Exhibition at the Montross Galleries.) 


VOLUTION is a word so lightly 
taken that an announcement of 
an exhibition “illustrating the 
evolution of French art from 

Ingres and Delacroix to the latest mod- 
ern manifestations ” does not necessarily 
stir the pulses of the public. The works 
now at the Arden Gallery, all in the 
lighter mediums, are brought together 
with a very definite intention, however, 
and they do illustrate this intention even 
if they do not quite cover the evolution 
of French art. The intention is defined 
in the preface, presumably by M. de 
Zayas, who has organized the exhibition. 
He finds France at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century breaking away from 
the “ ritualistic expressions of antiquity ” 
and turning toward the study of nature. 
In this study two roads are followed, one 
leading to objective, the other to sub- 
jective, form. “From the practice of 
painting with the artist’s own eye on the 
object, as we see it in the case of Ingres, 
derives the realistic tendency. From 
Delacroix derives the study of form as it 
appears in the image of the object and 
not in the object itself, a form which is 
discoverable only by introspection, and 
from this in turn derives the tendency 
to the so-called distortion of form. For 
just as the conventions of antiquity had 
repressed the artist’s free expression of 
objective reality so in turn realism came 
to repress the free expression of sub- 
jective form; and the form of the mental 
image was finally recognized as in no 
way necessarily corresponding to the 
form of the thing as it exists objectively.” 

It is diffieult for the uninitiated stu- 
dent without the help of Oberon’s eye 
medicine to diseover the relation of the 
highly academic modernist group repre- 
sented in this exhibition to Delacroix’s 
unacademic art, but the line one is asked 
to follow winds pleasantly among strong 
and original minds, to falter rather dis- 
concertingly on the feebleness of Picasso 


Delacioix without his color is seen 
more clearly than ever in his paintings 
to be a powerful dramatist. Here are 
several of his animal subjects—the 
lithograph of the “ Wild Horse” filled 
with fury and demoniac energy, the 





“Lion Tearing the Chest of an Arab” 
and a lion tearing at a prostrate horse, 
compositions by the side of which Barye’s 
have the look of the Jardin des Plantes. 
But it is in the etching of a woman’s 
half-draped figure that we get the 
essence of his unlikeness to Ingres. 
There is movement, passion, an emotion 
almost of agony suggested by these deep- 
toned darks modeling the young strong 
figure. Turn from them to the litho 
graph of the “ Odalisque,” by Ingres, und 
you pass into the atmosphere of physical 
and mental repose, a repose that does 
not deny, that, on the contrary, affirms 
vigor. In the “ Odalisque ” of Ingres is a 
health untouched by decline, a soundness 
more potent than strength. In the figure 
by Delacroix is the modern malady that 
wears us from within, leaving “ strong 
constitutions” to prolong life through 
interminable sufferings. 

From Delacroix to Daumier is no long 
step. Daumier also was torn by violent 
emotions, but he had for them an ex- 
pression that was curative, a blessed and 
relieving irony that enabled him to clear 
his mind of the poison of resentment and 
anger. His caricatures vibrate with 
emotion, and yet leave the impression 
that the mind which produced them al- 
ready had become comfortable and 
philosophic, again and was ready for the 
sweetness of human sympathies. And 
even in the poorest reproduction, what a 
magisterial method is used! With what 
a mighty power the artist builds up his 
massive forms and with what an incisive 
touch he adds beauty of keen precision 
to their contours! He proves that with a 
Frenchman it is not necessary to be thin 
in order to be sharp. His fat rolling 
line cuts with an amazing delicacy. 

Degas, born forty-five years before 
Daumier’s death, shows a much more 
deeply embittered spirit: Missing the 
contact with the wide public imposed 
upon Daumier by his connecticn with 
journalism, tempted by prejudice and 
inclination to withdraw from even the 
smaller public of the exhibition rooms, 
Degas gave his cynical humor arc oppor- 
tunity to develop at the expense of all 
those richer and more beneficent feelings 
that are strengthened by an-amplitude of 


human intercourse. His art, his techni- 
cal expertness, his syntheses, his analy- 
sis of movement, his muscular drafts- 
manship, his caustic record of physical 
expression, his tonic, slightly acid color, 
occupied him completely. Much has been 
made of the lessons to be drawn from 
the sordid pictures he makes of the life 
of the ballet dancers and other working 
women; and of course one is at liberty 
to learn lessons from pictures as from 
life of sentimental or moral import; but 
the great lesson of his work as a whole, 
when seen in its relation to I‘aumier’s 
work, is that a multiplicity of contacts 
with human life may strengthen on~’s 
art, that certainly they need not weaker 
it, and that substance and simplicity and 
rich treasures of observation b.come a 
part of one’s work and enrich it. Dau- 
mier was not a greater technician t'.an 
Degas, he had no truer eye, no more 
skillful hand, no greater mental energy, 
but he was a greater artist, for the rea- 
son, one must suspect, that he lived more 
largely and looked, with the detachment 
of every great artist, upon a wider and 
more varied field of human activity and 
emotion. 

Toulouse-Lautrec is a natural descend- 
ant of both types of genius. He was 
driven to morbid introspection by the 
accident of physical deformity. Lone- 
liness was forced upon his spirit, but 
instead of confining himself to a narrow 
vision of the life about him he interro- 
gated with a feverish ardor all the mani- 
festations of the men and women of the 
theatre, -the dance hall, the under-world. 
His range was more limited than that of 
Daumier and his impulses were less 
normal; he had less of the interest of the 
surgeon and physician in abnormalities 
and more of the subjective interest of 
the sufferer; nevertheless there was 
something of both in his distinguished, 
complex, and delicate art. One is remind- 
ed of those ardent men of science who in 
illness have nateed their own cruelest 
symptoms in the dispassionate spirit of 
service to humanity. His lightness of 
touch is his distinguishing trait. He is 
at once gay and expressive. “There 
reigns in his work,” says one of his 
French critics. “a mingling of amuse- 


ment, regret, desire and disdain, which, 

aside from his rare plastic quality, give 

him an intense and personal charm.” 

Constantin Guys is one of the group of 
artists covering almost the whole span 
of the nineteenth century whose work 
has the alertness and daintiness which 
we are apt to associate with youth. He 
lived to be 87, as did both Ingres and 
Degas; Corot was 79 when he died, 
Daumier 71,-Redon 69, and each of these 
suggests the free spirit of youth in the 
drawings and prints representing them 
in this exhibition. . 

It is otherwise with Manet, who Was 
only 51 when he died. The etchings, 
famous ones, of Lola de Valence, Eva 
Gonzales, “ Exotic Flower,” Jeanne, “ The 
Dead Toreador,” are monuments of cre- 
ative force. In them may be seen the 
great slow hand of a man concentrate? 
upon the thing he is doing to the ex- 
clusion of all diverting thoughts. Hu- 
manity with him is not something to be 
expressed, but something to be made vis- 
ible. He has the majesty of the maker, 
not the nervous force of the interpreter. 
There is no anxiety and no eagerness in 
his gesture. 

Place this composure, this certainty, 
by the side of Cézanne’s struggling 
thought and you find the key to the 
change from the nineteenth to the twen- 
tieth century. Manet is the ripe fruit 
of an aristocratic tradition which has 
persisted through rebellions and revolu- 
tions, imposing serenity and self-posses- 
sion. With Cézanne one begins to feel 
the storm rising and to know that the 
world of art will be changed. These 
trees and rocks, modntains, streams, and 
naked bathers have just one n-essage 
—dynamic movement. The tides of the 
ocean concern Cézanne and not the waves 
that ruffle its surface. He secks for 
the movement of the spheres and not for 
the stirring of foliage in the breeze. His 
desire is to penetrate substanc: to the 
source of motion and emotion, to realize 
these from within, to reveal the life of 
the inanimate world. 

Naturally he is a hard master to follow. 
He, with Daumier, is one who sees life 
whole and will not content himself with 
fragments. He and Daumier say the 
same thing, that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts, and say it with an 
accent that makes its significance plain 
to those who have m repeating it with 
a parrot-like wife out of textbooks. 

The other artists in the older group 
are Courbet, very slightly represented; 
Gauguin and Renoir, both handsomely 
shown in a few examples. The younger 
are Georges Seurat, Henri Rousseau, 
Henri Matisse, Maurice de V'aminck, 
André Derain, Marie Laurencin, E. de 
Dunoyer Segonzac, Pablo Picasso, Georges 
Braque, Francis Picabia, Ribemont Des- 
saignes, Marcel Duchamp, Jacques Vil- 
lon, and Diego M. Rivera. 

Of these Marce? Duchamp is weli known 
to us by the famous “ Nude Descending 
Staircase” in the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1913. The drawing for that 
much-discussed painting is in the present 
exhibition, and says no more thar. did the 
painting of any emotion deeper than cu- 
riosity. 

Vilaminck and Derain are followers of 
Cézanne, turing his masculine, quality 
into a feminine prettiness of crlor and 
handling. With Diego M. Rivere we de 
quite obviously hark back to ingres and 
his harmoniously flowing line, his smooth, 
compact texture. In the “ Portrait of 
Erick Saiti” is that aristocracy of inter- 
pretation that achieves complete self- 
possession without suggesting the imper- 
sonality of a mask. : 

Nearly all the artists represcrted in 
the collection have been seen here with 
varying degrees of approach to ade- 
quacy, but it is interesting to see them 
together, and it reveals anew the thor- 
oughness of French workmanship that 
makes even a slight sketch notable for 
its technical quality. 
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Work as Curative Surgery for Soldiers 


At Coldnia, N. J., Maimed Fighters Engage in Task They Are Least ritted to Perform as 
Part of System of Healing and Training 


RENCH surgeons and “ rehabilita- 
tion men” have perfected appa- 
ratus to restore functional abil- 
ity to wounded legs and arms, 

joints and muscles. It has remained for 
the “ Educational Service” of the United 
States Army to turn the apparatus into 
implements, and exercise into construct- 
ive work. In General Hospital 3, the 
hospital for acute surgical cases at 
Colonia, N. J., convalescent soldiers are 
busy in wards and workshops as a part 
of “getting well.” And on the wall of 
the hospital’s big machine shop is a con- 
spicuous sign: 

“ A shop in which each man is assigned 
te the work he is physically least able to 
do.” 

The hospital at Colonia has been a 
leader in this work, and its reconstruc- 
tion school and shops have served as mod- 
els to other institutions. The activities 
grouped under the Educational Service 
are many, and the objects of the work 
are three—physical restoration, mental 
recuperation, and vocational training. 

The work that men do in the wards— 
painting, clay modeling, toy making, a 
dozen things besides—is probably the 
most spectacular phase of the Education- 
al Service, and it is valuable and interest- 
ing. But from a scientific point of view 
the most important is the conversion of 
mentally arid exercise into something 
stimulating to minds as well as muscles 
—the “ project work ” of the shops. 

The first object is, of course, physical 
—restoring strength and flexibility to 
gnarled hands and wounded legs and stif- 
fened shoulders. But they have found 
already at Colonia that a man gets well 
faster if his mind is occupied, and in 
many cases there is a direct vocational 
object to be served; after the men begin 
to get better they learn trades if they 
want to. So a man with a stiff and 
swollen ankle who needs a certain kind 
of exercise for it may get precisely what 
his condition demands, (it has all been 
worked out, of course, to a nicety,) not 
by the pointless pushing of a pedal so 
many times in a quarter hour, but by 
operating the foot-driven buffer that pol- 
ishes the bright parts of a motor car, or 
punching holes in a stool where the cane 
seat is to be attached. A man with a 
bad wrist or forearm may be planing the 
wood for the stool, or doing other in- 
teresting things. And since amputation 
cases demand certain kinds of exercise, 
men with only one leg or one arm are 
not only working, but playing ball. 

There is a soldier at Colonia named 
Riccardi, who caught a hand grenade in 
the midst of the fighting “ over there.” 
He grasped it in both hands, and was 
about to throw it back at the’ German 
who had aimed it at him, when the thing 
went off. Riccardi’s hands were in a 
terrible condition when he was taken to 
the hospital. But it is only in appear- 
ance that there is anything pitiful now 
about Riccardi’s hands. His grasp is 
firm, whether he is shaking hands or 
manipilating tools in the motor repair 
shop at Colonia. He isn’t well yet, but 
he car work with those hands of his, and 
it is the careful, minutely planned “ proj- 
ect work” at Colonia that has done it. 

The tools in the Colonia shops exer- 
cise every. joint in a man’s body. And 
while he is getting the exercise he needs, 
the wounded soldier is doing woodwork, 
helping to build a greenhouse, busy in 
the automobile gas engine shop, repair- 
ing shoes, learning oxyacetylene weld- 
ing, printing, working in the greenhouse 
itself, or busy at any one of the number 
of things that are done in the big ma- 
chine shop. 

“It is all primarily curative,” said 
Major Franklin W. Johnson, Chief of the 
Educational Service, “but this occupa- 
tional therapy would be a curative, as a” 


matter of fact, if it only took a man’s 
mind off his troubles. 

“It is probable that about 90 per cent. 
of the men will be able to return to their 
old work. At the same time, we try to 
combine helpful physical and mental ex- 
ercise with vocational training, and we 
give that where it is needed. 

“Every joint was broken in one boy’s 
hands, wrists, and elbows,” Major John- 
son continued, “and then we taught him 
wood carving and similar things to help 
him master the motion of his hands and 
arms again. Some men with wounded 
hands need a pliable medium to work 
with, and clay modeling is very good 
there.” 

Restoration of physical function is a 
process in which it ought to be possible 
to measure the improvement in each 
case. Thanks to the apparatus designed 
and made by Sergeant Adam Gilliland, a 
Ph. D. of the University of Chicago, this 
measuring is simpte and effective at 
Colonia. The improvement in the power 
of motion is measured, and each man’s 
record, with the name of the “ stunt ” (to 
quote the bulletin) on which he is en- 
gaged, is posted on a big board in the 
machine shop. 

For the 10 per cent. or thereabout 
who must master a new means of liveli- 
hood, the Reconstruction School at Co- 
lonia is ready to teach a man anything 
he wants to know. 

Many of the soldiers here are country 
boys, and will go back to farming when 
they are well. For them there is aca- 
demic work in farm accounting, and also 
work in the gas engine shop and with the 
hospital’s tractor. Clerks who will get 

~ along faster if they understand stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, are learning 
those branches. A boy who has lost both 
his legs above the knee, and who is go- 
ing to assist his brother in the manage- 
ment of a raneh near the Mexican bor- 
der, is becoming proficient in Spanish. 
There are 245 men at work in the school’s 
shop course, 146 in commercial courses, 
120 studying English branches, 34 busy 
at agriculture, 316 listed in the academic 
courses in the schools, and 187 doing 
academic work in bed. Of the total num- 
ber of patients—between 1,800 and 1,900 
—at the hospital at the end of March, 
1,569 were enrolled in the school. 

About half of these are at work in 
the wards, where, under Mrs. C. W. 
Wheeler-Jones, there is a greater variety 
of work than at most hospitals. The in- 
expensiveness of the materials is worth 
noting. Wooden things are made out of 
old pine boxes and tin things out of old 
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Mrs. Wheeler-Jones thus 
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motor oil cans. 
explains it: 

“One thing we don’t want to do is to 
educate these boys beyond their cireum- 
stances. We want what they learn here 
to be useful to them after they leave the 
hospital. That is why we are careful to 
give them materials they can afford, and 
to put the work on a practical basis.” 

The fifty-foot greenhouse the boys 
built was made out of packing boxes. 

“A man in bed may knit a washrag, 
said Mrs. Wheeler-Jones. “It is easf 
enough to do. And he sends it home, as 
the first thing that he did when he was 
getting over the wound he got in the 
war. It is kept, awd shown to every 
one, and by the time the soldier is up and 
about his business, he loathes the sight of 
that washrag. Here we set a man to 
carving a little wooden policeman, or 
other ing toy, instead. That is as 
easy work, and more interesting. It is 
a thing that he can look at with pleasure 
when he is well again. And he and his 
children can have fun out of his ability 
to make such jolly toys.” 

The things made at Colonia are things 
worth having in themselves. There are 
painted boxes, fans, book-ends, waste- 
paper baskets. There is a poster “ shop ” 
and a “tin toy shop” and a “ jewelry 


” 





shop.” There are bits of pottery, beau- 
tiful things made in copper, hammered 
and etched. There is tooled leather, with 
interesting patterns upon it. These are a 


few of the things that are made in the _ 


wards at General Hospital 3. 

Mrs. Wheeler-Jones emphasized the 
physical importance of mental work. 

“We had a man here who had mas- 
toiditis,” she said. “He had undergone 
an operation, but was going down hill. 
He was depressed and got no better. He 
was convinced that he couldn’t turn his 
head, for one thing. He didn’t want even 
to try to get out of bed.. We succeeded 
in interesting him in making one of 
those paper beads—rolling paper in a 
little ball. After he had been working 
awhile, when he was getting along very 
well with his work and was plainly happy 
and interested, I left the scissors on the 
other side of the bed. Before he knew 
it he had turned his head to get them. 
He had been so interested in his work 
that -he forgot his physical disability, 
and so began to conquer it. In two weeks 
he was a different boy, and the surgeon 
said he had never seen such a quick re- 
covery. It needed something mental to 
start him. 

“ Before the armistice was signed, the 
severely wounded men who could be 
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Convalescent Soldiers at General Hospital 3 Learning to Paint and Draw. 
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’ five weeks. 


moved at all were rushed here just as 
quickly as possible, straight from the 
battlefields. One day a boy was brought 
in whose hands had been taken off at the 
wrists. He had been fed and cared for 
by any one who happened to be near, for 
He was helpless and de- 
spondent. 

“TI suggested that he could feed him- 
self if we fastened a spoon to the stump 
of his right arm. He thought he couldn’t, 
but we tried it. . And that boy changed 
in the twinkling of an eye. Twenty-four 
hours later I heard him call to the Ser- 
geant who told him dinner was ready, ‘I 
can wait on myself now.’ 

“Then he thought out a way to light * 
his own cigarettes. And pretty soon we 
had rigged up an arrangement by which 
we could fasten brushes to his arm, and 
set him to painting. He paints little 
boxes and things remarkably well in the 
circumstances. And he has got back his 
self-reliance and his power to enjoy life.” 

Aside from the curative and vocational 
features, other phases are important. 
One is the chance that many a boy gets 
to find some latent talent or develop a 
taste tu the point of real-ability. 
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Sugar-Coated Bolshevism in Church 


Attacks on Religion Made Palatable by Calling Them 
Criticisms of the. Organization 


By HELEN M. WAYNE 
OU should always wear Bolshevist 
y clothes to a Bolshevist meeting,” 
Timmins said severely as we 
made our way along the pave- 
ments of New York one Sunday evening 
not long ago. “Don’t you know better 
than to wear swagger bourgeois things 
when you go to a gathering of the faith- 

ful?” 

“It’s only my old brown suit,” I said 
defensively. 

“Ah, but your hat! That bristling 
bow at the back gives you away entirely. 
It is what one might even call an auto- 
eratic hat. And one of the very first 
rules of the game is ‘ Bolshevist hats 
for Bolshevist meetings.’ ” 

I considered a little: “That floppy, 
discontented-looking hat at home would 
have been the very thing,” I said regret- 
fully. Then I brightened. “ But aren’t 
we, after all, going to a church—and a 
beautiful one at that? My hat won’t have 
to apologize. You'll see.” 

Timmins regarded me pityingly. 

“ Anybody would know you came from 
the country. Forever provincial,” he 
mourned. “She doesn’t even know that 
certain fashionable churches are head- 
quarters for carefully camouflaged Bol- 
shevist orators. She doesn’t know that, 
though the morning service is usually all 
that the most orthodox Christian may 
require, the evening meetin ly 
a so-called forum—is as "revolutionary 
as it dares to be. If religion is touched 
on at all—vwell, you'll see how they man- 
age that. As for your present hat, I 
grant you it will have some comrades 
here. But just supposing the revolution 
should cecur this evening! Your hat 
would be a shining mark for the Red 
Guard.” 

Timmins smiled, watching to see how 
I would take this. By this time we were 
at the entrance of the church. 

“ Well,” I retorted, “if they want to 
shoot at my hat, they’re welcome. If 
ever I’m in a Bolshevist revolution, the 
sooner they shoot me the better.” 

And in we went. 

The church was indeed very beautiful 
—decorated as it was this particular 
evening with sheaves of Easter lilies and 
delicately perfumed with their fragrance. 
There were, as I had prophesied, many 
other bourgeois hats to keep mine com- 
pany, with, however, all manner of So- 
cialist, Communist, Syndicalist, and Bol- 
shevist faces underneath the brims. In 
other words, to this house of worship, for 
years a stronghold of American Protest- 
antism, had come droves of unmistakable 
foreigners—the usual east side Rus- 
sians, suave Hungarians,~ belligerent 
Irishmen, furtive Germans, and the so- 
called Internationalists—born and bred 
in the United States of America—per- 
haps the most truly un-American of them 
all. Timmins, a walking “ Who’s Who in 
Socialism,” began pointing out certain 
of the faithful to me, but I was begin- 
ning to know the type so well that I in- 
terrupted to point out some to him. 
When I try to think of one word to de- 
scribe the prevailing type, nothing bet- 
ter comes to my mind than the little 
word “nut,” but if I were allowed a 
definition I should say that among those 
present were the high-brow dreamers, 
the Greenwich Village poseurs, and 
certain alien gentry who are usually 
dreamers, poseurs, and shrewd poli- 
ticians, all in one. Mixed in with the 
radical element were many unadulterated 
American types, whose faces, on the 
whole, wore rather puzzled expressions. 

“ Well,” I exclaimed, “I never saw a 
church audience like this before. There 
must be more than a thousand of us here 
altogether. What brings ’m all?” 

Timmins smiled again. “ Didn’t I tell 
you long ago how fashionable it was to 





be radical? Too much so for my present 
comfort; for I see we can’t get a seat. 
Never mind, we'll go to another church 
that’s aping this one but hasn’t ‘ arrived’ 
as yet. We'll get seats there all right.” 

I hated to leave the Easter lilies and 
all the high beauty of this church in- 
terior, as well as the strange mixture of 
peoples in the crowd. But as Timmins 
was obdurate, we made our way out. 

“We couldn’t have heard more than 
every other word,” he said as we walked 
down the avenue; “and even if we had 
stayed, we'd have got pretty much what 
we'll hear at the other forum. It doesn’t 
much matter what the subject of the dis- 
course may be with these Socialist forum 
speakers—the underlying motive is usu- 
ally the familiar one—or rather one of 
three things: an attack on Americanism 
or religion or morality.” 

Timmins had made this charge before 
along genera! lines, and proved it. But 
in a church! 

“ Attack religion in a church? ” I cried. 

Inside, a preliminary hymn was being 
sung, and as we found seats in the almost 
empty church I had time to look at the 
audience. There were hardly more than 
a hundred persons all told; and here 
again were strange foreign types—more 
particularly Italian, Russian, and Ger- 
man—and Bolshevist hats were in the 
majority. There were a few soldiers and 
sailors who certainly looked sleepy, and 
the rest of the audience, middle class 
men and women dressed in their Sunday 
best, had the look of having drifted in 
merely to have some place to go. 

When the hymn was over, the rector 
of the church introduced the speaker, 
who was tall and sanctimonious, with 
deep-set eyes, a mechanical smile, and a 
wonderful, vibrating voice, the true spell- 
binder type. At any rate, he proceeded 
almost at once to play on the emotions 
of his audience in the true spellbinder 


way, agitating first against one alleged © 


injustice under our Government and then 
another. 

As Timmins had predicted, the spell- 
binder soon concentrated upon the sup- 
posed failure of the Church. The Church 
had failed laboring men, he charged, and 
laboring men no longer believed in the 
Church. It was not surprising that they 
were fast turning to Bolshevism. The 
speaker, though all the while protesting 
that he was not a Bolshevik himself, 
proceeded to condone Bolshevism in every 
way he dared. 

The audience, except for one sailor, 


about it all, and justifies himself some- 
how,” was the reply. 

The meeting now came to an abrupt 
end; and the pastor announced that ques- 
tions would be in order. At this, a lady 
in very bourgeois clothes arose to ask 
in a passionately indignant voice whether 
the speaker was or was not a believer 
in Christ. I couldn’t blame her for the 
question, for the spellbinder would urge 
obliquely a disbelief in Christ, God, and 
the church itself, then assert his own be- 
lief in all three quite as obliquely. It 
was not strange, then, that he had man- 
aged to confuse his audience. 

At the question he arose with great 
dignity to say at great length that of 
course he was a Christian himself; but 
there was nothing too bad to say of the 
churches. The poor lady then tried to 
say that this was unfair; but her timid 
efforts were drowned by a further spe- 
cious and diffuse harangue from the 
platform. 

One of the individuals in the audi- 
ence, seemingly planted there for the 
purpose of asking the question, now arose 
to inquire: 

“Can the world be run_ without 
money?” 

There followed another rambling an- 
swer which seemed to say that when all 
of us had achieved angelic qualities, the 
world would certainly run beautifully 
without money. 

After this there ensued a few more 
made-to-order questions from made-to- 
order persons—each inquiry leading to 
fresh eloquence and fresh inaccuracies 
from the platform. . 

Altogether, it was goed to get out into 
the clear starlight again. - The whole 
thing had been so obvious and so cheap 
that neither my companion nor I had 
any further comment to make on the 
performance itself. Af length he spoke: 

“This sort of thing is going on in 
many a church in the City of New York,” 
he said. “It’s a bad business. Still, 
I'm a little cheered tonight; for if all 
of the propaganda is as stupidly ma- 
nouvred as this, (the tecturer tonight, 
by the way, is an unfrocked parson,) we 
needn’t worry so much. However ”—he 
waited a little and his voice took on a 
lighter tone—“I think you'll agree that 
your Bolshevist hat would better be in 
evidence after this.” 

“ Not much,” I said firmly. “ A bour- 
geois hat for me every time! ” 








who seemed quite asleep, was list 
hard, trying to understand the difficult 
places and manifestly moved by the elo- 
quence even when not able to make out 
what it was all about. 

There now followed lengthy quotations 
from the New Testament, (more or less 
perverted,) delivered with remarkable 
rapidity and without conviction. It was 
only when the spellbinder was telling us 
that four hours’ work was enough for 
any man; or that the Soviet Republic 
was feeding its children first while 
America underfed her children; or quoted 
from Bertram Russell’s “ Syndicalism ” 
or Debs’s “ Socialism”; or attacked the 
American Federation of Labor, or as- 
sured us that we were all slaves, that the 
spellbinder became impassioned and 
thrilling. Certainly, then he was theatri- 
cal and cheap, but nevertheless effective 
in a way. 

All the while the pastor of the church 
sat near by, the look on his face growing 
more and more anxious. “He’s wonder- 
ing whether this experiment to fill his 
Church is going to pay,” said Timmins. 

“Do you mean to say he accepts a 
salary from his congregation to preach 
Christianity and allows this chariatan to 
attack Christianity? ” I asked. 

“Probably fools himself a ood deal 
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Roving Eyes 
of the Infantry 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 
perhaps a hundred feet and bursts, send- 
_ing five red stars into the air—“ Where 
are the front lines?” The observer 
watches thé. ground intently for the 
panels that are supposed to be waved by 
the infantry below—no answer. They 
come down a hundred meters and repeat 
the process—no answer. ,It is evident, 
then, that the lines are further ad- 
vanced; that our troops have gone ahead 
of the planned position that marked the 
end of the attack in the first stage. 

The pilot heads his plane toward Ger- 
many, coming down to three or four hun- 
dred meters. As the obseiver leans out 
to fire his rocket he can hear the crack- 
ling of machine guns and the sharp 
bursts of the Hun 77-millimeter cannon. 
But still he can get no answer from the 
American troops below. He must find 
them, if he has to come down and look 
at the buttons of their coats.” 

Now there is but one course to take; if 
they cannot find out the position of our 
own troops it is rather easy to find out 
the position of the Huns. Phe airplane 
comes down, so low that it is barely 
skimming the tops of the trees. It heads 
toward Germany. Soon its occupants 
know the exact position of the Huns, for 
from all along the lines comes a sharp 
burst of machine gun fire, and tracer 
bullets rip their way through the wings 
of the plane, which shoots upward from 
the course of the bullets, the observer 
meanwhile raking the trenches with his 
two Lewis guns in the rear, They have 
a starting point now—they\kngw that 
our lines are somewhere to the south of 
the Germans’ position. They come back 
toward our own lines, rising a little so 
as to be able to see over more territory. 
The observer fires his last rocket, and 
the bursting stars again speed toward 
the ground. A few straggling panels are 
waved furtively in the air and quickly 
withdrawn, but now the observer has 
their position plotted on his map. As 
the pilot turns his plane toward head- 
quarters a rocket bursts from _ the 
* trenches and explodes into two red and 
three green stars beneath the plane. An- 
other; four stars, all white. “Friendly 
barrage falling upon our iines,” “need 
ammunition.” - 

Friendly barrage falling upon our 
lines! The artillery is firing accord- 
ing to directions, placing their shots—as 
they believe—so as to cut off the counter- 
attaek by the Huns. Our troops, how- 
ever, are 500-.yards ahead of their 
planned position and our own barrage is 
falling upon them. The buzz of the wire- 
less comes down immediately to the ar- 
tiliery stations below: “ H-m-l-xc—” 
“ Raise barrage, lay down fire 600 yards 
to north.” The fire slows up and comes 
to a full stop. The men below are chang- 
ing the range. Then, like a long carpet 
unfolding on the floor, the barrage creeps 
forward under the direction of the ob- 
server in the airplane overhead. Finally 
the wireless comes down again: “ Gn-lx” 
—Fire at will. The barrage grows in in- 
tensity, filling completely the ground— 
“No Man’s Land ”—between our troops 
and those of the enemy. Guns are laid 
aside, small shovels come from the packs 
at the backs of the men, and they begin 
furiously to “dig themselves . in ”—to 
construct temporary trenches that will 
protect them until orders come from the 
rear to continue the attack. 

The airp'ane now speeds toward head- 
quarters, the observer quickly preparing 
his map with our front line’s position 
and writing out his report and recom- 
mendations. The plane reaches head- 
quarters, and both report and map are 
placed in a tin tube, and dropped to the 
ground. The man waiting below takes 
the tube into headquarters. The report 
is clocely read, and the p'otted position 
of our troops is transferred from the 
sma'l map to the large sector map that 
hangs on the wa'l of the room. Am- 
munition is dispatched at once to the men 
in the front lines, and the batt'e takes 
its normal course. 
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meat-eaters think there is no food in the world like lobster. It's 
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some lobster >” 


I sent the lobster. And because so many people have declared my- 
lobster to be the best lobster they have ever eaten, I am now giving other 
folks the opportunity to have it at home, and to try it, at my expense, 
before they buy. 
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furnish you (I never sell to dealers) with lobsters just like the lobster we have for ourselves here 
at Gloucester. 

So now read the coupon down at the corner of this advertisement, sign and mail it, and 
I'll send you—all express charges prepaid—the best “‘lobster feed” (as we say here at Gloucester) 
you ever put your tooth to. Get the request started today. 
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Lobster Salad Lobster a la Newburg 
Fried Lobster Lebster in Timbales 
Creamed Lobster Lobster Cutlets 
Lobster Stew Lobster Croquettes 
delivered direct Plein Lobster 

from 


here to 100,- / 
4 000 families The Frank E. Davis Z 


- ten Amer- Company is anion 
/Frank E. 


Y ° 
7” Davis Co. 
Ps 141 Central Wharf, 
Gleacester, Mase. 
Yes, I would like to taste 
t Gelicious lobster at your 
Please send me, all 
arges prepaid. one box & 





bur expense and not owe you anything. 
therwise I'll send you $4.95 in ten days. 
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ADV ERTINEMENT. 





“3 was astounded at my new power eter men and wemen. People actvally wem 


out of their way to de things for me—they acemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME.” 


The Secret of M. 
People Like You 


ing people to like you is a big help to success— it’s as important as ability,” says this 


“Getting 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use. 


LL the office was talking about it. and we were won- 
A dering which one of us would be the lucky man. 
, There was an important job to be filled—as As 
sistant-to-the-President. | ing to the general run of 
salaries in the office, this one would casily pay from %7,000 
to $10,000 a year. 
main requisite, as we understood it, was striking 
personality and the ability to meet even the biggest men 
in their offices, their clubs, and their homes, on a hasix of 
absolute equality. This the firm considered of even more 
importance than knowledge of the bu<iness. 


OU kaow just what when news of this sort 
gets around an office. boys got to picking the man 
among themselves. They had the 
choice all narrowed down to two 
men—Harrison and myself. That 
was the way | felt about it, too. 
Harrison was big enough for the 
) and ae un 
doubtedly make a suc- 
cess of it. But, per- 
so . I felt that I 
had the edge on him in 
lots of ways. And I 
was sure that the firm 
knew it, too. 

Never shall I forget 
n= 5 thrill of pleasure 
when the president's 
secretary came into my 
office with a cheery 


“Mr. Fraser, here is the 
news abdut the new As- 
sistant-to-the- President.” 
There 


as she left my desk. ; 
At last I had come into 

my own. Never did the - 

sun shine so brightly as on that morning, and never did it seem 
so good to be alive! These were my thoughts as I gazed 
out of the window, seeing not the hurrying throngs, but 
vivid pictures of my new position re before me. And 
then for a further joyous thrill I the bulletin. It 
said, “Effective January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, of our 
Cleveland office, will assume the duties of Assistant-to- 
the-President at the home office.” 


ERS! Peters!— surely it couldn't be Peters! Why, 

this fellow Peters was only 2 branch-office sales- 
man. . . . Personality! Why. he was only five feet 
four inches high, and nad no more personality than a mouse. 
Stack him up against a big man and he'd look and act like 
an office boy. I knew Peters well and there was nothing 
to him, nothing at all. 

January the first came anc Peters assumed his new 
duties. All the boys were openly hostile tohim. Natu- 
rally, I felt very keenly about it, and didn’t exactly go out 
of my way to make things pleasant for him—not exactly! 

But our open opposition didn’t seem to bother Peters. 
He went right on with his work and began to make 
Soon I noticed that, despite my ee against him, I was 
secretly beginning to admire him. ie was winning over 
the ot boys, too. tr anaan't tnt, Satae oe of becied 
our little hatchets and palled up with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the big hit he made with 
the people we did business with. I never saw anything . 
like it. They would come in and write in and ‘phone in 


te the firm and praise Peters to the skies. They insisted 
on doing business with him, and gave him orders of @ size 
that made you dizzy to look at. And offers of positions! 
—why. Peters was offered a score of fanry-figure positions. 


wt I couldn t quite get into my mind was how a 
little, unassuming, ordinary-te-look-at chap like 
Peters could 







ential men. He seemed 
to have ap uncanny in 
flueace over people. 
The masterly Peters of 
today was an sitogether 
different man from the 
com: Peters I 
had first met years 
ago. I couldn't quite 
make it out, nor could 
the other boys. 


him to evade. But he 
didn’t. He let me in on 
the secret. He ssid he 
wasn't afraid to do it 
as there slways was 
plenty of room at the 


i 


What Peters told me 
acted on my mind in ex- 
actly the same way as 
wren you stand on a hill and ‘ook through binocular glasses 
at objects im the far distance. Lots of things which 1! 
couldn't see before suddenly leaped into my mind with 
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families” in the town. Everyone wonders how she did 
it. But WE know. 





UT YOU want to know how it is done. Well, what 

Peters told me at luncheon that day was this: “Get 

3 s ‘Reading Character at Sight. I did 

so. This is how I learned to do all the remarkable things 
I've teld you about. 

You've heard of. Dr. Blackford, the Master Character 





seven-lesson course 7 ight.” 
Even a half hour's reading of this remarkable course will 
give you an insight into human nature and a power over 
people which will surprise you. 

Sech confidence have the publishers in Dr. Blackford’s 
Course, “Reading Character at Sight,” that they will 7 
send it to you on approval. Send no money. lerely 
fill in and mail the coupon.‘ The complete course will go 
te you instantly, on approval, all charges prepaid. Look 
it over t ly. See if it lives up to the claims made 
for it. If you do not want to keep it, then return it, and 
the transaction is closed. And if you decide to k it—- 
as you surely wilt—then merely remit five dollars in full pay- 
ment. 

+ Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obligation. 

he entire course goes to you on approval. You've 5 
thing to gain—nothing to i Se mail the coupon Now. 


while this remarkable offer remains open. 





shert time she wen the clese 
many of the ‘best familice’ is 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


The Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-176, 119 West 40th Street, New Yerk. 
You may send me Pr. Biackford's Course of 
seven lessons entitled ‘‘Reading Character at 
Sight.” I will either re-mail the course to you 
within five days after its receipt or send you $% 
in fall payment of the course. 








